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THE MARRIAGE OF CHIFFON 


“Officer^ wife Whnt an idea ! I should prefer to be* a 
menial in a hotel.*' 

The Marquise de Bray shrugged her shoulders, 

-#--*^VVhen you hear the name of the officer in question—’* 

“Even should it be M. de Trene, who is considered so 
chic, I will not have him. So — ^ 

“You would not have him ! Really ! Yet you ^have 
no right to be s(*^nrd to please, when — **•' 

“ ‘\\*hen my father only left debts behind hfm, anti you 
do not possess a sou !* I know this sentence by heart ; 
^ou repeated it to me so many times that T have not 
forgotten it, believe me !’* 

“Ucll, what about it?’* 

“Well never mind if 1 (nn penniless, 1 wilt never marry 
against the desire of my heart.” 

•"“Besides,**, timidly put in de Bray, “you may not be 
ricli, but still you will have a dowry.” 

“A dowry?** cried the surprised child, “a dowry that 
you will give me then?” 

Her soft eyes, of a very pale grey, which were laughing 
through long, thick brown eyelashes, rested affectionately on 
her stepfather. 

Irritated, Madame de Bray said drily : 

“There is no need to tell her what she need not know, 
it will only render her more difficult.” 

“What difficult?** exclaimed Coryse indignantly. “Djffi. 
cult in what? I was sixteen three months ago and nobody 
has asked to marry me, so far as I know?” 

“Yes, somebody asked — and you refused him before even 
hearing who it-^^as.” 



“That’s 'because I will never marry an/officer — never will 
l*do tj;iat ! J see many officers’ wives ; there is no lack of them 
in* the four regiments — well, for nothing in the world would I 
be in*th^phce of any of them. I am not built for that ! I 
have not the required temper, 1 am not polite enough — I feel 
that it my colonel had a wife like Madame de Ba’ssigny, for 
instance, nothing could induce me to visit her, nothing !” 

Turning towards the end of the sitting room as if ToT^ 
moral support, she enquire^, 

“Am I not right,*Uncle Mare?” 

Alfowing Unjfle Mare no time to reply, Madame de Bray 
declarjpd : * 4 ^ 

“'Fhis does not concern your uncje. Will you, yes or no, 
listen to me an instant?” 

She continued, solemnly, 

“The marl who honours you with a request for your 
hand is the Due d’Aubleres.” 

She stopped, reckoning upon her daughter’s surprise. 
Indeed, the disturbed face of Coryse expressed an extreme 
stupor, Madame de Bray mistook it for a joyful shock arid 
asked triumphantly. 

“Well, what have you to say to that?’/ 

“Say^^” replied the girl with a laugh, “I feel stunned.” 
And, paying no heed to her mother’s threatening glare, 
she went ofi : ^ 

“Yes, he is at least forty. Monsieur d’Aubieres, since he 
is a colonel-— he is rather ugly and 1 hear it every instant 
that he has no wealth.” 

The Marquise looked her daughter up and down, 
scornfully : 

“Ah ! now we have it complete !— She must also have 
money !” 

Coryse shook her fair head : 

“Oh ! not at all. Money makes no difference to me. so 
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long as. I am no^t a due — a duchess, I mean. ’ But that c 
ridiculous; a big title with a small fortune. I will 
that* if I h^id one, I would, not being rith, bury it in*thl 
cellaf-~no ! My title might bother me, but Cwj^uld* c^rr> 
it all the same, since I could not be blamed for having gp< 
' it. However it is not only on account of the title •that 1 
j?n> refusing him. ’ 

“Is it on account of his career?” 

”It is mostly on account of Wmself.” 

“But you said a hundred times that he charnnng-^-thal 
you liked him ver^^ much.” • 

“Certainly, 1 li^^ him much !— but not to -inarryihim ! 
Moreover, I find him to%^ old — and if I had to spend all 
my time with him, I hale an idea that that would not be 
fenny.” 

The Marquise gave her husband a baleful glance and 
replied : 

“One does not get married to get fun !” 

./‘Well there you are, but in my case 1 will only marry 
to 'have it so !” 

« “I'he child is crazy ! 1 prefer not to discuss it further.” 

Rising, and with a step which she imagined to be noble 
but was only ridiculous, the Marquise marched out. 

When the door had been closed with a b^ng, M. de 
Bray^aid softly : 

“You are wrong, my little Coryse, to — to — ” 

Coryse, unmoved by her mother's noisy exit, suddenly 
sat upright in the large armchair io which, ensconced among 
cushions, she could scarcely be seen. 

“Why do you call me Coryse? Why do you not^ay 
Chiffon? Are you angry too?” 

“I am not at all an^ry but — well — ” 

“Yes, you apf^ angry, I can sec it! Now, tell me first 
what you wanted to say when I cut you off.” 
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‘'Nothing — I don’i remember.’’ 

‘‘Well, I know. You were saying ‘you dre wrong t(>— ’ 
wherp am I wroilg?” 

‘‘In af^'img as you did with your mother.” 

***”What! must I be married against my wiH; without 
dcfcnlling myself?” 

”1 am nr)t saying that.” 

“Fhen what'’ are >ou saying? 

“I say that -that withoirt — without — ” 

“You see ! You are baffled !” 

V “But—” ^ 

“Ybu art in a mess, and there’s tjrj* getting out of it ! 
And 1 challenge you to get out of your explanation. Yes! 
Either I don’t let them do what' vhcy want and 1 argue, or 
1 don’t argue and I let them.” ^ 

“You cou^d, after all. discuss the matter, but in another 
tone, and ahove all with other terms. Yout language exas- 
perates \our mother.” 

“Yes, 1 know, she likes a noble style!” 

All the tenderness and infinite kindness in the child’s pyes 
vanished, and she added stifly : 

“She is so refined !” 

M. de Bray replied, in a grieved tone : 

“You ai^c hurting me verv much.” 

“My God ! And 1 never want to cause you any pMn ! I 
love you very much, believe me.” 

“And 1 too. lo^e >ou much.” 

“Then why do }ou want to turn me out, to marry me 
to--” 

'‘But 1 do not want to dr) an> thing of the kind.” 

“Yes ! you want it ! And I am only sixteen and a halt ! 

I beseech yrm to leave me in peace ! Let me live here 
stiI]-“ • \ 

She interrupted herself, and counting on her finger tips : 
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•‘Still another five years — even not. quite five. ’After that 
*1 \vijl go. 1 promise you.” 

The soft* grey eyes were troubled and d4nimed with tears. 

Corysande d’Avesnes, otherwise, Corysc> hut ijfeu^ly called 
Chiffon, was a strong and supple girl, with stDi a few of 
the angles and disproportions of childhood and the#trans- 
lucld skin of the child. Her nimble movemejits, were at 
times slightly clumsy, and irritated her motlicr as much as 
the slight incorrectness of her speech. 

The Marquise de Bray, who was highly •infatuated ^with 
herself, generally iionsidered those with whcyn social neces- 
sities compelled hciNo live as inferior nobodie^ji, whopi she* 
greatly honoured by condescending to stoop to their level. 
She had spent her life despising and tormenting the simple 
and kind people around her, beginning with the Comte 
d’Avesnes, C’orysc's father, who had the sen^ to die two 
years after, lie had made no bones, moreover, in arrang- 
ing elsewhere for himself an existence such as he found 
impossible iq his own home. His widow, without means, 
hall installed herself, with her daughter, in the house of an 
uncle and aunt who worshipped the child and brought her 
up until her mother’s second marriage. As for Madame 
d’Avesnes, she was only making short appearances at the 
hous^of uncle and aunt de Laiinay. She was ^accustomed 
to travel, sometimes staying at Paris, sometimes with 
friends, being unable, so she said, to get used to provincial 
life. 

It was in the course of a visit to Pont-sur-Sarthe that 
M. de Bray felt attracted to her. He was well off, and 
very charming. She, on her side, was beginning to ripen, 
and she well understood that her beauty, dependent upon 
freshness and bloogj, would soon and suddenly disappear. 
Instead, theref^^^^^of behaving towards the Marquis as she 
had done with many others, she cleverly brought him 
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round to 'marry her. She resigned herself to living in Pont- 
^ur-S^^rthCfSince she could not shine elsewhere, and let it be 
widely known tbat her marriage with M. de Bray >vas out 
of sheer^e^ption .to her daughter and to ensure her future. 
. . Then began for the poor husband the most awful 
existofire, made up of bawlings and silences, of scenes and 
reconcilemcj^nts, such as she had created for his predecessor 
and also for uficlc and aunt de Launay, who bore it all for 
the love of their little ‘Tlhiffon.” and their fear of being 
sepa,rated from her. 

Hut it was her daugliter whom Madanie de Bray plagued 
the worst o^ all. Elvery thing in the pjidd's nature was in 
contradiction with her mother’s ^deas which were very 
narrow on certain points and im'nloderatcly large on others. 
Infatuated with aristocraev, and also with money since she 
had some — Ipving above ail pomp and pose, she never for- 
gave little Cpryse her simplicity and frankness, which she 
did not understand. As she did not belong, strictly 
speaking, to any definite type of womanhood, the Marquise 
had created one of her own with sundry and hackneyed 
likenesses. She had learnt to speak at the theatre, and to 
think from novels. As she did not possess any foundation 
of fineness of sentiment or sensation she ill-applied what, 
she did not fully understand, and produced — for instance, 
when she tried to be tragical — some intensely preposterous 
effects which provoked in Chiffon crises of wild mirth. 

Vulgar herself in demeanour and aspect, Madame de 
Bray alw^ays taxed her daughter with being common, and 
devoid of that distinction which was '‘an attribute of the 
Avesnes.” 

Seeing that Coryse was crying (she who never cried), M. 
de Bray, quite upset, only thought of consoling her as best 
he could. " ^ 

'‘Come, my little Chiffon, he reasonable and all will 
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cojiie right in the end.” 

• She retorted* while despondently shaking her head “Uo* 
you' thinly it will come right through my marrying M. 
d’Aubieres? Well, I should want nothing be sure 

of it, if 1 did not feel that, doing it, I should Srfsoniething 
wrong. 1 should make him unhappy, otherwise l^would 
nutfry him immediately to rid the others of myself.” 

‘*It is bad to speak so. Chiffon.** 

*'You know well I do not m<ian it for vou. vou know it^ 
well.” 

“But your motijer is no more desirou^ than I to see, 
yi)u go.” •X , ■ • 

“Don’t you believe it.^ She thinks of nothing else ! She 
is too badly afraid that 1 Inay not get married and, above 
c^ll, that I may not wed a high class man. Not that she 
wants that for my own happiness, oh ! no ! that is a mere 
detail ! It would be to satisfy her vanity, for the satisfac- 
tion of arousing jealousy in many others — to amaze the 
p.eople of Pont-sur-Sarthe and annoy her own friends — and 
frx* no other purpose.” 

“I am very sorry to hear you speak so of your mother.” 

“I cannot help saying what I think !” 

“May be, but you must not think so.” 

“i^d how am 1 to stop thinking of it? How can I believe 
that^he has any love for me? Before you cafne into the 
family did she ever think of me except to scold me — ^or 
those whom she accused of spoiling me? Without uncle 
and aunt de Launay, and you later on, would I ever have 
been caressed and cared for? Oh ! I beg your pardon, 
criressed I was, twice yearly, when leaving upon and return- 
ing from her journeys. That took place under the porch, 
and I rebelled at the thought that she had come back to 
this home so cr-iffTand peaceful when she was away. And 
then, raptures! *My Ck)ry8ande ! my beloved daughter!’ 
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, One might have thought that a drama 'was being .enacted 
and P had*^been discovered in an underground cave! She* 
lifted, me — she squeezed me, so hard as to *choke me, 
against hc’". corsets ! And it was all done so that it* may 
be witnessed by the coachman and the servants’imloading 
her lilggage. lUit that did not fool them, they know her 
too well ! jYet all the same she regularly presented them 
that little melodramatic scene.” 

I/uighing again, the chifH concluded, good-naturedly : 

“She a!wayv> Tacked in simplicity, you know.” 

, “You exaggerate certain impcrtectionsv; my child.” 

“I ^‘xaggefratc? But perhaps you cr^^iifot believe it, you 
who are so little affected, so littl^ fnindful of the effects that 
you may produce.” 

“You take pleasure in being contrary to your MamnfTi 
over trifles.”^ 

“Mamma Be careful ! If she heard you !” 

*As M. de IVay glanced uneasily towards the door she 
exclaimed : . 

“You were nervous, eh !” 

She continued : “ — You forgot that ‘Mamma* is a name 

good enough for the rabble—a word to be left for the use 
of menials. People of good birth express themselves other, 
wise — ” , V, 

“Since she has a weakness for such petty details, why not 
satisfy her?” 

“But I do ! I never do otherwise ! When speaking to 
her I do not call--, I avoid — but when referring to her I 
say ‘my mother* loudly. My mouth may use the term,— 
buf it is not in my heart. It is not my fault, really ! I tried 
to, especially since you replaced niy poor Daddy ! You 
have been so good to the wild, ugly ib*^ie maiden who did 
not want to see you — and 1 loved you Yo much since 1 
came to know you that, just to please you, I wished to love 
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your wife, — bu^ it was useless, 1 never could ! 

‘^L am atlached to her in a wav, 1 should be very s^rry If 
anything imtoward happened to her and I only wish her to 
be happy. Hut when I do not sec her I bcejjirc more 
freely, thdt’s certain.” 

Seeing consternation on hei stepfather's face, sh<? went 
on^ • 

”But, you know, what I have told you, 1 never mentioned 
it to any one else.” 

“That is Indeed fortunate^” stammered fhc poor nwn. 

“Hut it Ts true, 1 trust nobody but you — 

She glanced, ovei^is shoulder, at the Count de* Bray 
who was rocking himself, •silently, in a caned arm-chair, and 
added : 

^“And also Uncle Mare ! Why are you not saying some- 
thing, uncle?” 

Uncle Mare, a tall and elegant man, replied in a slightly 
musical voice : 

••“Simply because I have nothing to say. Moreover, 
beTore I even tried to speak, your mother enjoined me to 
keep silent. Therefore — !” 

“I know that very well ! Hut as she is no longer here — ” 

“Since she left you have stated some true facts, my dear 
and as 1 am not to say you arc riftht, I am 
keeping my mouth shut.” 

“You too are kind !” 

“Oh, I am excellent ! Hut will you leave me alone, >ou 
little goose?” added he, ’suddenly rising and making Coryse 
slip off in the act of clinging to his knee like a baby. 

Surprised, she asked : 

“Why arc >ou pushing me away?” 

“Because you aj;e«4oo big for such monkey tricks ! At 
your age ! Do'yoii call it mannerly?” 

“Why, may I not sit on my uncle’s knees, now?” 
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And she added roguishly : 

“Ah ! W you were not my uncle !- 
‘'^VVell, that’s jtist it,“ retorted Marc de Bra^y sullenly. 
“The faoi^jS that, precisely, I am not your uncle.” 

* “Oh !” said the girl, suddenly sorrowful, “how* wicked of 
you tb tell me that!” 

She stretched herself in one of those feline movements 
that were natural to her and began to sob, her Jace buried 

in a cushion of the couch.^ 

% 

“Mow said Uncle Ma»*e irritated. “What is the 
matter with hef to-day? She, who nevcf cries easily, keeps 
whim^)ering^! 

“Be a little lenient,” said M. de ^ray, “she is unnerved 
by that marriage affair.” 

“1 can understand that.” ^ 

“Take care not to let her hear you,— -she would finally 
send this poor d’Aubiercs to the devil !” 

•“Well, but you are not going to let such an absurd 
union become a fact, 1 hope.” 

“Her mother has so made up her mind t‘hat 1 see .no 
help for it.” 

“She is mad ! Aubicres is twenty-five vears older than 
Chiffon!” 

If 1 an^ to believe gossips, little de Liron worships 
you — and she is twenty years younger than you?” ^ 
“Suppose it is so — she may be worshipping me to-day, 
^ut will she to-morrow?” 

“I can also quote the example of our mother, who is 
twenty-five years less than her husband and always loved 
him passionately — ” 

“My reply to that is that one can only find such 
instances in his own family. Meanwhile poor Chiffon is in 
tears and it is painful to see it.” 

He went to the couch and, stroked her hair, saying 
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aftectianately : 

* -'Little Chiffon, forgive me for grieving you— 

She rai^d her tear-stained face and asked : 

“Why were you so wicked? Why did you ^ay >oi3 wQ<re 
nor my U4iclc?“ 

“But just because although I love you as much if I 
rci^lly was your uncle, the bare fact is that I am not. 1 am 
the brother of your mother’s husband, that is to say no 
relation to you. 1 could marr> you if I was not as agetl 
as my friend d’Aubieres whom you are so nicely tiyning 
down — '' % ^ 

“Oh!’’ said slfe\ flabbergasted. “You arc^of thq same 
age as Mi. d’AubieresV’^ 

She added with a laugh : 

^ “Well, you are less ‘deteriorated’ than he is, according 
to the expression used at Poni-sur-Sarth^. Yes, the 
other day, I was chatting in the street with an old fellow 
who said so, to explain that his wife was somewhat 
broken down.” 

•rhe Marquis, uneasy, queried : 

'‘You chatted in the street with whom? B hat fellow?” 
“A man I met when returning from my course with old 
Jean— 1 think he was a street sweeper.” 

”If>your motlier had seen you talking with that man 
she— 

Turning abruptly towards Uncle Mare she asked : 

“Well, after all — whether you are truly my uncle or not, 
for five years I called -you m> uncle and thought you 
vere — just as 1 believe that daddy is my daddy? Then 
perhaps you can give me your advice : Should I, or 
ihould I not marry d’Aubieres.” 

“Such a questi on is very perplexing/^ 

Well, if yoy 'were in my place, what would you do?” 

In your place, well, I should try to feel myself — ” 
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“But it is just because I am feeling m’yself that— “ 

‘‘Before'saying no, I should sec d'Aubieres sometimes,- 
I should — should think over — *’ 

“Ah ! are of the opinion that if I did sec him 

often it might make me change my mind? Well, 1,— I 
think*jusl the opposite “ 

“Aubiera:> is witty, he is kind, has good manners, he.can 
only gain from being known. Without being rich he has 
‘ means, and a historical nanTiC--” 

“Heavens, don’t 1 know all about him being historical? 
*, 'Fhey. have repeated it in my presence time and again. 
But 1 too, 'bear a historical name, then, you under- 

stand, one does not prize very highly what one possesses, 
it is those one has not that is so desired.’* 

“What do you desire?” 

She thoiigfcr a little, then said resolutely : 

“Much lore--or, if too dilticult to get, much lots of 
money ! There would not be a single pauper left in Pont- 
sur-Sarthe as you would see. Then, I would buy picturcjs 
and beautiful horses— and every evening I would have a 
concert. Ah ! Nobodv would get bored in m\ home, 
really!’’ 

A servant opened the door * 

“Madame la Marquise wishes to have a few wordt\^efore 
dinner with Monsieur le Marquis and Monsieur le Comte. 
She also requests mademoiselle to go and dress — ’’ 

“Dress?” cried (\)ryse in surprise, “then there will be 
guests?” 

Turning towards her stepfather and uncle she said 
laughingly : 

“It must be M. d’Aubieres ! And she wants to show 
you the way to make him shine. G(iJ, be off ! I am going 
to put on my old pink frock, it is nor '8<^ pretty as this 
one, and much dirtier ! But it is 'evening’.” 
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She looked at M. de Bray, who was going out with his 
brother, and stammered, hei eyes filling with tears. 

‘'All the same, it is really hard luck vshen the only 4wo 
people who love me are nothing to me !'* • • . 

As her jtepfather was turning to reply *Sffe quickljf 
• added : * 

*‘Jt was not nice of me to say ‘the only two’. I had 
forgotten uncle Albert and aunt Mathilde who love me so 
much, and are really something. to me.” ^ 

1'hen, suddenly possessed of a new idea, nhe made a dive 
and, passing quic^jy under the arm of M. ^le Bray \Aiose. 
hand was on the i^y knob, she shouted to J;iim with a* 
laugh: " ^ 

“In fact. I am dining x^’lth them to-night !” 

^Raising her voice she went on, with marked emphasis : 
“Tell it to *niy mother' in case she forgot it.” 

Running, she vanished up the stairs. 


II 


Chiffon had leaped into her room, placed a hat 
obliquely on her fair hair, and bursting into the pantry 
had got hold of old Jean, who was grumbling while putting 
on cotton gloves too tight for his large handf : 

“Come on ! Quick ! Take me to aunt Mathilde!” 

“But, Mademoiselle! You have forgotten. There arc 
guests for dinner— I shall have to attend at the door, and 
they will presently arrive.” 

Oh ! You have"T5lenty of lime ! You will be back at 
once, we will rfin !” 
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‘‘Oh ! We will run !•'’ murmured the old coachman, 
“and !n sudh heat — it will be nice to run !“ 

Ccxryse gqt hol3 of his arm and shook him roughly : 

“Corne^n ! Hurry up, or you will have me pinched !“ 

■ The man stood confounded, his fingers spread out, and 
asked*: 

“Pinchedi’^ Then you did not get permission — ?’* 

“J have it without having it, come on” 

“1 bet tliat*s not, true — you haven’t got it.” 

“Yes, I have* from Daddy.” 

“Just the s^ie as if you hadn’t, th^n ! The ‘permis- 
sions^ from* Monsieur le Marquis arc^f no value!” 

Walking across to the dinitig room she stopped, 
surprised : 

“Hallo,” she cried, looking at the table, “there ve 
iieveral guesis at dinner? [ thought only Mi. d'Aubieres 
would bo there — where are you going to? ’ 

“Just to fetch my cap which is in the harness room. 
I’ll soon catch you up.”‘ 

Soon he was close behind her. Suddenly she turned 
round lo face him, and asked : 

“You know M. d’Aubieres — what do you think of him?” 

“I find him a handsome colonel.” 

“Ah ! Well, old Jean, they want me to marry h^i !” 

“Oh! I !” said the coachman, so comically scared that 
the girl burst oiii laughing. “Oh! Impossible! But 
he could very nearly be your father !” 

“All the same, they want it — it’s Madame la Niarquise.” 

“Ah!” said the old man, who well knew his mistress’s 
tastes. “It’s that he has a great name. Monsieur le Due 
d’Aubieres !” 

“Come and walk beside me,” ordered Coryse w^ho 
disliked having to turn back while "^ll^ing. “You are 
giving me an ache jn the neck.” 
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*'1 can’t walk • by your side — Ij^adame la • Marqufse 
expressly forbade it. ‘In the street, you will wal)^ fiv^; steps 
behind mademoiselle when escorting her/ •said she.” 

“—to the* others, but not to you who have bjben like. my 
nurse. C^n there be etiquette in your case. Ix)ok ! We 
•have arrived.” 

Jqan looked at the old granite mansion in fro^t of them, 
which stood up on the place du Palais ^ a heavy grey 
silhouette, and sighed heavily. 

“Here is a good house i Where we were*happy and^had 
good masters ! ^ot that I want to say ^ word against , 
Monsieur le Marqu»,® jwer ! Nobody is kinder than he-r-but 
he cannot often do >^a4 he would like ! But Monsieur 
and Madame de Launay, Ach did what they wanted to — 
which was always what the other wanted.” 

“You regret having left them?” ^ 

“No, seeing that I left them to be with you. But after 
marrying M. d’Aubieres, — or someone else — I shan't 
remain there long — on account of Madame la Marquise.” 

CJiiffon did not reply. 

“No doubt it is wrong of me to complain to you of 
all this. First of all because she is your mamma, and 
then, you are still more to be pitied than I am., because I 
can lea^ if I choose to, but you, — you understand?” 

After a silence, the man still following the thread of his 
idea said : 

“Do you think they will take me back, M. and Mme. de 
Launay? They know well that I only left them in order 
to stay with you, Mamzelle Coryse, and they find that 
since I am no longer there their horses are not so fine, 
nor so fat or so shining and all — ” 

‘But you know wdl that you will always stay with me, 
old Jean, and I will take you with me when I go — ” 

She had lifled^^the knocker at the gate and stridden over 
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the enormous bar across the way. His, eyes wet, the old 
coachman,, leant towards her. 

^‘What ! You* would still employ an old man like me?'’ 
‘.‘Ves, yoTi please me as you are my nurse, even though 
you are not good looking!*' 

LeCting fall the knockei, she shouted to him? 
“Meanwhile, run ! You have barely enough time.” 

And, ilaughi*i)g at the scared look t>n his face, she Cried. 
‘‘Perhaps you may not^^ meet with pleasant reception at 
hoi?ie, you know ! ’ 

Chiffon’s entrance in the de Launays’ dining room, as 
they were .just sitting down to dinner/ was a real event. 
Aunt Mathilde and uncle Alberjt^ i^ose up with cries of 
delight, and the servant allo«;cd himself to grunt with 
pleasure. 

The fact is, that every one loved ChifTon in this old hotise 
where she ^had spent her early childhood N ears, and to 
which she always returned with joy wlienevcr she could get 
out. 

She was ten years old when her mother, having married 
again, took her back from the two old people who had come 
to consider her as their own child. The separation was 
terribly painful fc.r them, and also for the little giil who 
was fearful of the future. 

Scoldecf and shaken by her mother since sheSvas old 
enough to remember; taken care of and fondled by the old 
uncle and aunt as soon as she had returned between wheed- 
lings and insults during the sojourns of Madame d’Avesnes 
at Pont-sur-Sarthe, Coryse, fundamentally gay by tempera- 
ment hut saddened by reflections, was living in perpetual 
anxiety. 

When a very young child, sitting in her small arm-chair 
under the immobile glares of the portraits in mail and 
corselets of the Avesnes, between two old people who never 
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lost sight of her ciirly head, already ‘the child was thinking. • 

She was thinking that it was good to live and laugh^ to 
roll about .on the carpet in the great hafl or on the ^lawn 
of the garden which to her, seemed full of sjjp and •ioy.i 
She thou^t it amusing to talk to the dogs, horses, birds', 
toys and flowers, but all that was not to endure. Oilfe day, 
perhaps to-morrow, they would hear in the evening, the 
great gate under the portico being opened ; a large carriage 
making a very familiar noise tvould iurn in, and unci® 
Albert, bending towards her, would kiss her and* say, 
awkwardly : • ^ 

“My Chiffon, it*is^^pur mother who has coifie, go ‘down 
with Clandine to meet 

They no longer used to tell her in advance when her 
rflother was expected. The uncle and aunt had noticed that, 
when informed of her coming, she ceased to eat and sleep. 
She was also continually crying, but showed a* brave face at 
the last moment, resigned when finally ii “must be.“ 

.•And she w^is thinking that, in obedience to her uncle, she 
would grip in her little hand a corner of Celandine's apron 
and step down resolutely, dry eyed, her lip hardly quiver- 
ing, while the Breton woman, moved, would tell her with 
encouraging voice : 

“Coftie, my poor Chiffon, you must be reasonable !“ 

And, in a scared voice, which she seemed to hear, she 
would reply : 

“\ou, be sure not lo ‘thou’ me, and to call me 
‘mademoiselle.' You know what she wants. Oh ! Be 
very careful !“ 

Certainly, the scenes and shouts raining on her irritated 
Coryse, but to a ^lesser extent than the scene"^ and shouts 
destined for others. 

The sight aunt Madeleine softly crying in her room, 
or of a dismissed servant, pale, and dragging his trunk down 
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the staircase, upset her to the point of causing her to 
remain sleepless a whole night in her little bed, with her 
eyes wide open and her jaw trembling. 

And alK,^iiat was foretold by the large carriage, whose 
rumbling she thought she could always hear, even when at 
play, or whose outlines, bristling with luggage, she thought’ 
to see even when she gazed at the things she loved to 
contemplate : water, fire and flowers. 

And for years Chiffon had lived, laughing although pre- 
occupied, unable to forget, during eight or ten peaceful 
' months, the fe,v bad days elapsed, or to come, bending in 
advance het* small, supple and strong, back in the anticipa- 
tion of some awful expected shpdv. 

The announcement of her mother’s marriage, which in 
itself left her unmoved, terrified her when she heard that 
she was to .leave the old mansion where she had grown, 
and the old velatives who had taken care of her. She knew 
by sight the Marquis de Bray, whom she had often seen on 
horseback with his brother Mare, and till then she h^d 
found him very kind. But when she saw him marry her 
mother she inferred that he was like her, and thought her 
last day had arrived. 

Fully mistress of herself when she judged it necessary, she 
concealed her fears and \vas content with her silent f>rotests. 
To Madame d’Avesnes, who declared to her with long 
sentences that it was owing to her maternal love and for 
her future welfare that she was re-marrying, she did not say 
a word in reply. And when they searched for her in order 
to introduce her to M. de Bray who had called on the de 
Launays, she went and crouched at the end of the garden 
in a bed of*hortensias where she could not be found. 

Pale, her lips pursed, a hard look in her eyes, she wit- 
nessed in the gloomy cathedral her mojher’s wedding, 
vaguely realizing that there disappeared the last remem- 
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brafilce bf the poor father she had never known and who . 
perhaps would have loved her. 

And her 'heart was full of distress and rancour when she 
came to her new home. •• 

M. de Bray loved her at once, but guessing all she had in 
her mind he did no try to hasten the time for a rapproche- 
ment. His wife's intractable temper did it hojvex^er. 

Scared by the tumult, cries, outbursts and frantic gestures 
of the Marquise, these two gay and •good-hearted ones 
instinctively looked to each other for support, and* the , 
ultimate outcome gt it was that she could *only recoyer a * 
little gaiety and comp'bs^^re when her stepfather was present. 

The child had always endeavoured to conceal the terror 
her mother inspired in her. The din of her shouts made 
her straighten herself up while she affected to preserve an 
irritating calmness and impertinently raised^up her nose 
while she felt her teeth chattering and her little legs shakp. 

But, one evening, she betrayed herself. Chased through 
a-^rridor by- Madame de Bray who was abusing her, she 
suddenly got astride the banister and, slipping down to 
the bottom of the stairs, burst into the library. There 
believing herself alone, she flattened herself against the 
door, planting, anguished, listening for sounds of her 
mother searching for her. • 

Mare de Bray, who was living with his brother, was 
smoking, sunk in a large arm-chair far from the lamp. 
Softly he called the little one. She turned round, displeased 
at ‘having been surprised in this moment of weakness and 
abandon. 

“Ah!" said she angrily, “you are here.'* 

Mare replied, chaffingly : 

“Well, yes, mademoiselle Corysande ! I am here ! Does 
it annoy you."* 

Chiflfon never lied. She replied surlily : 
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“Yes, you saw me when 1 was frightened, and I da not 
like that 

He laughed, while looking at her afi'ectionately. 

^‘You aid really a nice Chiffon! Had you been’ afraid 
of a 4ho8t-~or a gun firing, 1 should say that Was bad for 
a descendant of the Avesnes — but of your mother? Well, 
my poor little one, I am afraid of her, 1, a bearded man ! 
So, you may judge if I understand you. ' 

“Ah!** whispered Corysc with more confidence. “You 
also? You do not look it!** 

“t do not look it when she is here^ it would please her 
too much but afterwards I make for it and 1 tremble 
to my heart*s content! Thisris*" true ! This morning at 
breakfast when she got hold of the unfortunate Joseph I 
remained silent, checking my impulse, but my throat shrjfnk 
like an old ^irune. You saw me run away to choke peace- 
tully in the Vestibule. 

“You see, Chiffon, you certainly ought to tell my brother 
your little affairs—*’ 

“Oh !“ said Corysc, distressed. 

“Yes, you should confess to him frankly your sorrows 
and your fears.** 

“What could he do?** 

“Well, after all, he is the master litre!** 

Chiffon's eyes widened ; 

“Him? Master? Impossible !** 

Mare dc Bray burst out laughing : 

“I know it docs not look much like it ! Your stepfartier 
loathes arguments and scenes and always prefers giving in 
when he is concerned.** 

“Then-what?” 

“Well, then, where 'ou arc concerned it is different — in 
remembrance of your father to whom he was a good friend, 
and also for your own sake— as he is very fond of you—’’ ' 
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Seeing her move, he insisted : 

‘‘He is very fond of you, and so an> 1, iny little’ Chiffon— 
and if we never mentioned it before it is only btcaust it iS 
not easy to- accost a little porcupine thatVolls itself into :a 
bail when it sees from afar those it does not wajt to seer"-*’ 

. And as his brother came in he exclaimed to him : 

“Come, Pierre, tell (‘hiffon that we are her very sincere 
fricifds, and I have an idea that this evening sh^ will credit 
it.” * 

From that day a great affectioft had tjawncd in her little 
heart, and she lived more peacefully. 

“How is it that* ^ou came this evening, #my Chiffon?'*, 
eruMiired uncle Adie^L^delighted. “I thought youl had 
guests at dinner?” ^ ^ 

She winked, and made a grimace. 

*“M. d'Aubieres?“ she announced. 

Without giving him time to reply, she contyiued : 

“Say in my place would you marr>’^ him? — M. 
d’Aubiercs?'* • 

hiffon mumbled aunt Mathilde, indicating by a 
glance the servant who was setting her place at the table. 

“What does it matter? M. d’Aubieres must have made 
his request at four o'clock, — 1 was informed of it at five; 
by this^evening many people in the town will know it, and 
to-morrow my mother will tell it to all the otheys. It will 
look grand, that way, Pont-sur-Sarthe ! And it is said that 
there are eighty thousand inhabitants ! Well, all the 
same, gossip does not take long to get about. You knew 
it — that M. d’Aubieres wants to marry me?“ 

But, said M. dc Faundy, “we heard it from your 
mother, who came for this purpose and invited us to call 
on her this evening.” 

Ah ! certainly ; they wanted to introduce him to the 
amily and compel me to say ‘yes.' ” 
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The aunt protested : 

“But no introduction is necessary. We have known ,him 
sii\ce' he was posted here, and that was long ago." 

* “A year ago !“The first time Uncle Mare brought him to 
dinner he.Mt next to me. 1 was still in short skirts — and 
all the time he spoke about rally-papers and chases — 1 was 
bored stiff at that dinner !" 

“Chiffon!" cried Madame do t.aunay, rcproachfull>% “a 
slang expression again.” 

She showed surprise : ' 

‘^lang? Where? Oh ! ‘Bored stifC, that's what you 
call slang? You arc so very correct, autit Mathildc!” 

“It is yo'J who are not sufficient^’; so ! Your mother is 
quite right when she reproache|> Vou. Your manners and 
language ! Yes, you behave like a boy and speak like the 
street urchins.” 

‘“^Well, th^y are the only people who amused me with 
their talk when T was small. It is not my fault if I 
never could find a word to say to my cousins de Lussy or 
the general's ‘little demoiselles', as Clandine used to say, 
who came to have tea with me in silk frocks, and with 
their hair fresh from curling tongs ! In spite of all the 
tortures I inflicted upon my imagination the best I could 
do was to swing my arms foolishly before them and laugh 
stupidly, mocking at myself, but 1 could not help it ! 
They were joining their words, and nothing puts me out so 
much as that, it is so funny ! I always believe it’s a 
comedy being played, — isn't it so, uncle Albert? You see 
what I mean? 1 am sure you do.” 

“Yes, yes, I know it, but don't talk so much — eat your 
beef which will soon be cold.” 

“It will be good all the same, it is so good ! It is 
another thing that we do not eat at home !” 

“Your mother does not like it, I believer !” 
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“It isn’t that she does not like it, but she will not have 
.it, saying it is. a dish for common people, and >^'hatever*is 
for common people, whether dish or anything lelse-nr’* 

“All right! Eat!” * ^ 

“Meanwhile, you have not yet given me youj advice?*' 
“About’what?” 

“Well, concerning M. d'Aubieres.” 

‘'But concerning this you must only consult yourself, my 
dear child,” said uncle Albert : “Your mother approves 
of him, it is for you to see if lie pleases you.” 

“He pleases me — yes, certainly, so far, But I never^con- 
sidered him from*jjjis viewpoint, and, well, -if I wil'l I verx* 
much believe that — 

Aunt Mathilde insistea : ^ 

“You must see him again, several times, that will be easy 
since he is a regular visitor of your parents. Then study 
him well, and when you have well studied 
“What shall I do after studying him well?” 

“Well, you will consider your answer to him.” 

•“And my answer will be “Zut* !” 

•“Zut?” 

Chiffon laughed. 

“Ah ! It is really funny to hear you say *ZuC, aunt 
MathiWe ! You are putting no intention into it at all.” 
“No^ intention?” 

“No, ‘Zut !' means ‘go for a walk,' or ‘go to blazes' 
or anything similar. So you must let it out more deli- 
berately, you understand?” 

You cannot imagine that I, at my age, can learn tp say 
‘Zut'!” 

But you would say it well ! — Usually you are not back- 
ward in your talk ! aunt Mathilde ! And you use expres- 
sions such as ‘bored stiff,' meaning no reproach to you !” 

I am wrong 
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“Never! and it is when you do that I love you best! 
And listen: what 1 like best in M. d’Aubieres is. that he 
16 ncx poser. I feel sure that my style of speech never 
shocjcs him jn the least, and the proof of it is — “ 

“And,“ asked M. de Launay, “what do your papa and 
uncle advise you to do, regarding this marriage proposal?*’ . 

“Papa does not say much, he only praises M. d’Aubi.eres, 
Uncle Marc tells me to consult my heart. Then, when 
they thought, once, that I was not listening to them because 
I was crying in a corner—'* 

Together, the two old people asked, troubled : 

“You were crying?'* 

“Siire ! Put yourselves in my pU^.“-Do you imagine 
it is funny? Moreover it was .p<5rt on this account that 1 
was crying, it was over something else ! Well, thinking I 
was not listening they were enumerating the people among 
their acquaiptances who worship each other in spite of 
twenty or tvsenty-five years’ difference—” 

*^‘Did they mention us?" 

“No.“ 

“Well, diiffon, yesterday I was eighty-one, and your 
aunt is only sixty — “ 

“All the same you seem to me to be very well, as you 
are!” replied Chiffon, hooking herself on to her old uncle’s* 
arm w^hile passing out to the drawing room. 

“I ordered the carriage for half-past eight,” said Madame 
de Launay. “I am going to get ready.” 

“The carriage ! in such weather? To go two hundred 
yards?” 

And, understanding the matter in a flash : 

“The idea of it did not come from vou, I bet it did 
not!” 

“Really it is your mother who — ” 

“—Who suggested your driving to her place, because vou 
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have beautiful hqrses, and as all the guests .will leaue 
together' they will be seen ! The object of it is to dazzl^ 
M. d’Aubieres. Oh! la! la! always Iv&r flasfi and hqr 
fuss !'; 

While the de Launays were preparing to -^o, Chiff’on, 
fitting in a* big arm-chair, was affectionately looking all over 
the drawing room in which she had so often played in the 
past.* She loved old Empire style couch,* coVered with 
Utrecht velvet with canary stripes and with its brass sphinxes;^ 
the small, low cabinets ending level with th^ floor, dissim- 
ulated under white wainscoting, in which she used to fiide 
her toys; also the T?«autiful Louis XVI paneflings, so iptact * 
and so laughing, wiWi^their satyrs and nymphs playing 
about through thickets, whom Clandine, her maid, described 
as “men and women tickling each other against the wall" ; 
and the old timepiece with its eagles; and the Sevres urns, 
tiresome but charming. ^ 

I'here, Chiffon lived again the happy hours *of her ear\y 
childhood, and it was on a really convinced tone that she 
told her old friends who were calling her, to go with 
them : 

“Ah ! it feels really good to be here !“ 

Arriving at the de Bray mansion she climbed the steps 
at a run, ahead of her uncle and aunt, shouting to them : 

“Tell them T am coming ! I have got to dress ? 1 would 

be scolded if I went in as I am ! I shall appear in my 
old pink frock !” 
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Ill 


Oo^IING into tke brilliantly lit hall. Coryse stopped" 
examining, ‘with that winking habitual to short-sighted 
.people, thcTfcKJ who were talking there, seated in a large 
cirde, She remained an instant, hesitating, ‘wonderingj' 
whom she ^ought to approach first. Then she marched on 
towards an old woman who was silent and possessed a* fine 
profile, and she bowed ii} a movement which, considering 
her^ usual behavioilr appeared to be very respectful. 

Coryse liked the Comtesse de Varville for several reasons. 
She /found Jier dignified in spite of hgi; modest mien, and 
she thought her intelligent and kiq^.'^ Another point in her 
favour was that Madame de Bray hated this old woman who 
saddened her drawing room with her faded dresses and 
her likeness to an old discoloured portrait. This hatred 
in itself would have sufficed to win her Chiffon’s sympathy. 

• "‘Corysancfe,” said the Marquise tersely, “come and wish 
Madame de Bassigny.”- 

Madame de Bassigny was a colonel’s wife and Chiffon’s 
bete noire. She was a very rich and very affected woman^ 
who loved to vex and humiliate all the military house- 
holds of Pont-sur-Sarthe and to have punishments inflicted 
on all the bachelor officers who neglected her reception 
days. 

Coryse turned towards her and replied with an indif- 
ference which was almost impertinent. 

“By and by, when I have wished Madame de Jarville.” 

The Marquise shot towards her daughter a furious glance, 
while M. d’Aubieres rested on the child his kind blue eyes, 
all filled with admiration and contentment. 

He, too, loathed the wife of his colleague of the hussars^ 
and was delighted at the lack of earnestness so deliberately 
displaytid by Chiffon. 
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That lean woman, who had, so it wns said, beaks at her 
elbows and a sawblade in her back, and who was as talkative 
as a- magpie, slandered every pretty w^om^n and mocRed pt 
the .ugly or poor women really horrified him.* M. 
d'Aiibieres, too frank to dissimulate altogether 'Ais aversion, 
^ never did more towards her than was strictly prescribed by 
politeness. 

At the beginning, Madame de Bassigny, i^eifig eager to 
attract to her house this good-looking bachelor bearer of 
a great name, showed infinite kindness* tOMiards him. ^She 
was endeavouring ^above all to have the most elegant and 
best frequented drawing room in Pont-sur-Sarthe, and at' 
once perceived that tTlf^attendance ot the Due d Aubieres 
was indispensable to the establishment of its supremacy. 
A duke is a personage in any circle, but in a province he 
becomes a great personage. 

When the Due d’Aubieres first made his appearance, it 
was thought that his title dated from the lEmpire, aad 
people looked curiously at him. But when it became 
known that o^d Monsieur de Blamont had ascertained that 
the title was anterior to the revision of 1667 the curiosity 
turned to admiration. Besides, the duke with his small 
fortune kept himself well, he owned fine horses which he 
rode w^ll, a phaeton in fine condition, a small house only 
for himself, full, so it was rumoured, of pretty ''nicknacks, 
in the new quarter near the station, and so he had become 
the aim of every mother, widow and demi-mondaine of 
Pont-sur-Sarthe. 

But notwithstanding all the attentions with which Colonel 
and Madame Bassigny overwhelmed him, he was formal 
and reserved, content with being polite but nothing more. 

Luckier than her friend, Madame de Bray, had the joy 
of exhibiting the Due d'Aubieres in her drawing room. He 
was much attached to her brother-in-law, Mare, who intro- 
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dCiced him, not fearing, this time, that she might receive 
with her usual disdain’ such a brilliant comrade. 

• And while all the prettiest women — including Madame- de 
Bray*, who kiough in her declining years was still attrac- 
five — were competing in courting him, the duke had eyes 
for npne except the slender, strung backed, dreamy imp 
who aflfecrionatcly laughed with him, heedless of smart young 
men who deccjwated her mother's hall. He guessed some- 
thing of the miseries that troubled Chiffon’s life, and Uncle 
Mare told him the rest* Unconsciously, and gradually 
at tlie age of forty-three, lie fell deeply in love with the 
fifteen-year old child. . 

Wben M.* d’Aubicres discovered ^jsdfat was going on in his 
heart he thought : “I must be rtad !” 

Then, through dreaming of this marriage which at first 
had seemed impossible, he came to ask himself, a little 
later : ‘‘WiTy not?*' 

.To-night t*he poor fellow was full of fear and anguish, 
and tried to catch Chiffon’s eye, in order to read in it the 
impression made by his proposal. 

But (liiffon obstinately avoided to meet his look. After 
summarily bowing to Madame de Bassigny, she was now 
talking with a lean and frail young man with a receding 
forehead and weak chin, who was the Vicomte de Barfleur; 
scion of the oldest family in the province and one of the 
fops of Pont-sur-Sarthe. And although their conversation 
appeared, from Coryse’s wearied and absent-minded look, 
entirely devoid of interest, M. d’Aubieres felt annoyed to 
see her occupied with somebody, and conceived a dislike 
to the wretched lad. 

Abruptly a beautiful and tall girl, Genevieve de I.ussy, 
cousin of the Avesnes, exclaimed : 

''Chiffon, why did you not attend the course this after- 
noon?” 
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‘■“What!” asked the astounded Kladame de Bray, “you ■ 
did not go to your course? • ‘ • 

(’oryse, her face flushed, had left young Barfleur i ft the 
lurch, and, advancing towards her mother said : 

> “No, 1 did not go to the course. I stayed iji the 
garden — ” ^ 

Turning towards M. de Bray, an entreaty in her eyes : 

“The weather was so fine ^ 

“And where did you go?” ^ 

After addressing her with the familiar "tu” (thou) she. 
had shifted to the^ore formal “vous” (you). 

Until her daughter 'ntgehed the age of five, she used to 
say “you” to her, and the child did the same to her. The 
mother did not admit that it could be otherwise, because, 
she affirmed, the “thouing” between parents and childreni 
dated from the Revolution. It was an ignoble habit which 
levelled all cfasses etc. . . . Then, one day, returning from 
one of her journeys, she had declared that “thou” was 
nrtire affectionate, that alone it denoted intimacy, con- 
fidence; that now all the ladies of the Faubourg Saint- 
Germain “thoued” their children and made them “thou” 
them, and so suddenly, she commanded Coryse to say “tu” 
to her^ in the future. I'he poor little one would rather 
have used a still more formal expression than “vous” and 
found it hard to use an appellation so far from her heart 
and lips. Madame de Bray also often made a slip. When 
carried away by an argument she shouted “vous” to 
Chiffon as in the past. Goryse replied : 

“1 have just told you, I was playing truant.” 

“Idling?” 

“No—” 

“What did you do?” 

“1 was admiting the flowers — ” 

*‘.Tust what I fioi/t I” 
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Ar«i, with importance, as though she needed ‘to keep 
Herself posted to^atch the development of her daughter's 
studies and ^make her pick up the lost time : 

• “What w'ere they teaching to-day?“ 

“A<t the class?" asked the girl, trying an instant to recoly 
lect it, were on the subject of reproduction." 

In the midst of a surprised silence sfhe went on : 

• “The reproduction of phanerogamous plants." 

LJncle Mare shrugged his shoulders, whispering softly: 
“Chiffon did n^ht in studying by herself the flowers in 

the ^garden— at least there was no disadvantage in it." 

As for the Marquise who knew>prltsolutely nothing about ^ 
plants, whether phanerogamous^ or others, and therefore 
had not understood what was said, she asked in a doctoral 
• and patronising tone : 

“You he^rd, Coryse?" 

' Coryse did not answer. Genevieve resumed, speaking 
to her : 

“And why, Mademoiselle, do you love Racine ‘ ‘so 
much?" 

“I don't know — " said Coryse, uninterested also. 

Then, after thinking an instant, she declared : 

“Perhaps it is because the>^ wanted to make me fond of • 
Corneille.^' 

Mare dc bray laughed. His sister-in-law, furious, turned 
against him ; 

“One could think that you are trying to make her still 
more ridiculous and unbearable than she is already." 
“Me?" said Mare, stunned, 

“Yes, you ! who laugh at all her absurdities and think 
it funny!" 
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She was about to continue, raising her voice to a higher, 
pitch, in the silence. Very annoyed at bging thfts pficked 
at, Chiffon, her eyes shining and nose in the air on 
battle days, proposed : 

• “Suppose we resume our conversation as before, instead’ 
of being so concerned with me?“ 

Oiie of the hall doors giving access to thp g?irden, was 
open. Without awaiting the outcome of her suggestion, 
she went out and down the few steps, to*whfre Gribouille, 
her best friend, an enormous short and squat bulldog, was 
waiting for her. was a good-natured dog with a 

ferocious appearance. • ' 

The night was clear but«moonless, one of those nights 
full of moisture and perfume such as Coryse loved. 
Followed by Gribouille she went to the end of the garden. 
The intense odour of the petunias attracted •her. When 
near the flower bed, which made a wan patch on the dark 
lawn, she bent over it, her nostrils distended, with a wild 
desh-e to roll over the fragrant flowers, the better to breathe 
their perfume. But she thought, “I would hurt them !“ 
For Chiffon, convinced that flowers can feel and suffer, 
touched them always with infinite care. 

■ The sound of footsteps in the alley set Gribouille grunting, 
and at once she understood that M. d^Aubieres v^^s coming 
forward in the darkness. He asked, vaguely discerning the 
lighter spot made by Chiffon ; 

Is that you, mademoiselle Coryse?“ 

“Yes, monsieur." 

In an uncertain voice he went on : 

“Will you allow me to talk with you a while?'* 
^‘Certainly—" 

Is it — have they told you that 

She pitied hiqj in his embarrassment. 

Yes, I know you have asked to marry me.** 
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H[p whispered, his throat contracted: 

• -‘WenV’ 

‘'Well ! • As you imagine, 1 was not ^jxpecting it, and 
sure, I aiif*ralher surprised, even very much surprised i 
you, want me to tell the truth.” 

‘‘Why? Had you not guessed that 1 have loved yon : 
long timc^”» 

She frankly replied : 

,‘‘Oh ! no ! •Retllly not” 

‘‘Yet it is true ! I have loved you since 1 met you.” 

‘That’s^rather too much ! I am siife that the first timt 
you saw me I cannot have made^a* pleasant impression on 
you. Oh! No!” 

‘‘The first time!” 

‘‘Yes, at dinner, — that evening wnen 1 sat near you. 
What a nfincompoop you must have thought me ! It is 
•true that you had so badly bored me — with your hunts 
and papers — and all the rest.” 

‘‘Rut,” stammered the poor man, speechless ‘‘I did- not 
know wh.nt to talk to you about, — and I — ” 

‘‘Be sure I am thankful that you did not talk about 
military service — as you might have ! 

‘‘How you mock at me ! Do you find me ridiculously 
tiresome?” 

She promptly protested : 

‘‘Oh ! no ! not at all ! That, never ! and even, I like you 
very much, I feel very glad when I see you — ” 

Joyfully he asked : 

‘‘Rut, then — ” 

‘‘When 1 sec you, casually, but if it had to be always — ” 

‘‘Then you do not want me?” 

To this question Chiffon was inclined to reply, neatly : 
no ! That way it would have been all, over, and never 
would the question be broached again. But she guessed so 
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much fcnxiety in the poor strangled -voice that was ques-^ 
tioning her, so much entreaty in the tall figure ben^ovepher, 
that she failed to gather up enough courage to cause 
grievoUs pain to this friend who seemed to love her -so 
•dearly, In'a kindurione she replied : 

“No, I am not saying so, yet ! I feel highly flatfcrcd, 
very grateful for your affection. But 1 am ^such a young 
girl ! I have given so little thought to serious matters ! 
Please allow me to think over it, will you? Do not ask 
me to say yes or no at once — as then, 1 would say no.’^ 

“I fhall await yduj- decision, but do allow me to plead ' 
my cause?" * ^ • • 

Seeing that Coryse was tu^rning back towards the house, 
he made her turn back again by taking her arm, gently. 

“1 beg of you to allow me still a few minutes, it is your 
mother who suggested me to meet vou here." 

“Ah! I thought so!" 

And inwardly she added • 

VtShe cannot, leave me in peace!" 

With his fine deep voice and greatly moved, .VI. d'Aubieres 
went on : 

“I seem to you lo be old, but 1 offer you a very young 
heart- a heart that 1 never gave to anybody." 

“Oh!** said Coryse, scared, “you did not reach your 
age without ever loving some one, surely?" 

He answered gravely : 

“Loved, what I mean by ‘loved,* never !" 

“And what do you mean^by Iove?“ 

I mean : to give all my heart and all my life.** 

‘ Rut, is not that what one always mean by love?" 

Always, — well — no — that depends — " he stammered in 
his embarrassment. 

“Listen,"— curtly retorted Chiffon- “I may as well tell 
.youi that I do not believe you ! No, not in the least !" 

' A 
M.C. 3 
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*'You do not believe me? Why?”' 

, • *^Ah !* That js rather difficult to relate. Well, one day, 
in^the spring, I vN-as out riding with Uncle M'are, in 
Crisvillc furest— and 1 saw you at a distance, with* a lady. 
I recognized you at once, there is no i^an so ftilt as you at 
Pont-sur-Sarthe. You were walking, and a carriage was 
followinjEf y^m, one of those ridiculous small hackney 
carriages from the place du Palais stand. The lady — it 
was one of tljo^e# ladies Vhom one never mentions- -except 
niy mother and Madame de liassigny who call them 
‘donzelles’ (wench) — and step aside' in the street to 
av6id gracing against them. One vvoiild think that woulcf 
scold them. I beg your pjirdon for telling you all that 
about one whom you love — ” 

“Me?” protested the duke. 

“Or ona you loved, at least — ” 

Imperturbably, (/hifton continued : 

“Then, I told Uncle Mare: ‘Look! M. d’Aubieres 
with the lady whom one must never mention’ — OKj I 
forgot to tell you, —Paul de Lussy, Genevieve’s brother, the 
one who is studying for the law, you know him — he had 
also done some stupid things on account of that lady and 
his people wanted him to enlist. Then Georgette Guibray,. 
your general’s daughter, had shown her to Genevieve, 
saying: ‘You see, it’s on account of her that your brother 
did all that nonsense ’ Genevieve had shown her to me 
too, and at breakfast I asked daddy some explanations — oh ! 
Lord ! What a commotion ! I can still see .t. My mother 
had arisen, she was abusing me with her napkin, calling me 
‘disgraceful girl !’ I was blue over it,— I could not under- 
stand what had happened. And then, after breakfast, daddy 
took me to the smoking room and said I must never refer to 
that, especially in my mother's presence,— and that moreover 
one should ignore the fast women, who constitute a separate 



society.* And in the evening It all started again whcn^I was 
going to bed. Dash it ! That was one of the most bea«ti- 
tui reprimands I can remember ! Rut all that ^nly weXiricJ 

“No, 1 would only like to explain. . ^ 

“Wait till 1 have finished. Then I told Uncle Mare : 
There is M. d’Aubieres with the not-to4)e * mentionec 
lady/ And he replied : ‘You^ don't know what you arc 
talking about ! You are short-sighted Mke# a mole, ^and 
you cannot distinguish anything properly at such distance — ’ 
Then 1 suggested t^«tting out there to see — but he would 
not let me, and at the first footpath we meet— Crack ! he 
pushes me into it so that V may no longer see the road, — 
.and that was all for that time.*' 

“I am going to--" 

“It*s not finished ! A month later I vfas out with 
Jean —and I saw you once more with the same lady and 
nearly at the same place. Ah ! I thought; this time, as I 
an'i* not like my mother or Madame de Bassigny and am 
not afraitl to scald myself, 1 am going to watch them at 
close range, — and I trotted oflf. ‘Mamzelle Coryse/ said 
Jean, ‘the road is getting very slippery, — the horses will 
surely bjte the ground ! I feel it would be better to turn 
back home.* I did not listen to him, but at tha*t moment 
you were climbing back into the ridiculous cab and speed- 
ing down the road to Crisville. I said to Jean : T want 
to see where they are going.* And he replied : That, 
mademoiselle, is one of those things one must not do* !" 

‘ And then?** 

“Then I lost sight of you at a crossing, but 1 picked you 
up again all the same at the inn at Crisville. Your cab 
horse was eating oats, and you were standing at a window 
on the first floQi* — with the donzelle. Then I thought — 
‘iYou thought?" 
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“Since M. d'Aubieres hides in forests and inns with a 
wonfan alongside with whom he cannot show himseli, it 
mii«t be llyit he must absolutely see her all the same, he 
must be in love with her, just as Paul de Lussy. loved 
' her, — and even more ! Otherwise he, a colonel, a serious 
and ^jged man would not risk— “ 

And as •ilic^duke made a movement : 

“Yes, in comparison with Paul who is twenty-two you 
are old, are you ;iot? AVell, to do what, in Paul’s case 
ar6 called stupid things, you must — “ 

“One gets terribly bored at Pont-sur-Sarthe, and may 
search for ulistractions. I cannot explain to you what you 
must not understand, but I can assert that, whatever you 
may have seen or heard ot my stupid existence, I am 
wmrlhy of loving you and of being your husband. Never, 
since the day I made your acquaintance, have I ever thought 
of giving my heart or my name to anybody, and 1 offer 
you, notwithstanding my. ‘great age,’ a love very young and 
very pure.” 

Squeezing the little arm that he had kept under his, he 
asked softly : 

“Let me have a hope, T beg of you — ” 

“If T am not saying ‘yes’ at once,” said Corysc frankly, 
“it is because I shall only marry a man whom I will be 
loving, or that I feel I can love more than the others. So 
far I have only truly loved uncle and aunt de Launay. 
daddy, Uncle Marc, old Jean, my nurse, Gribouillc and my 
flowers. I w’ant to love my husband, if not with the love 
I am ignorant of, at least very tenderh, very surely.” 

M. d’Aubiercs had stopped. He took the child’s hands, 
and pressing them against his lips : 

“I should be so horribly unhappy if 1 had to give 
up ! ” 
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He was drawing 4»er to himself, and she was not resisting, 
moved by that iTembling voice, by all that tenderness which, 
she felt to be so sincere. 

“Chiffon,** he whispered “niy little Chiffon 4*** 

She was rresting on his shoulder, dreaming, * wondering 
whether she could not lov^e, some day, this man wTio joved 
her so much and seemed so kind. 

But M. d'Aiibieres, his mind gone topstufvy *at contact 
with this pliant body, yielding sg confidently, intoxicated 
by the perfumes from the flowers at that*hottr of the night, 
completely lost his. head. Roughly he enveloped Coryse in 
his arms, covering *fith mad kisses her hair and forehead. 
The girl disengaged herself violently, almost wfth horror. 
The duke, having recoverec^ his senses, whispered, troubled 
and grieved over what he had dt)ne. 

“Forgive me, — 1 love you so much !** 

She answered simply, already recovered frfim a fright 
which, in her innocence, she could not explain : , 

“.[ also must ask your forgiveness- but, you see, 1 cannot 
bear being kisSed.** 


IV 


“Hwe you seen Chiffon, this morning?** enquired M. dc 
Bray of the Marquise as she came shortly before breakfast, 
to the library where he was talking with her brother. 

“No — have you?*’ 

“I met her at nine o’clock in the Rue des Benedictins,** 
said Uncle Mare, “She was speeding along, followed by 
old Jean." 
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The Mnrqujse, already angry, exclaimgji : 

“What! out already without permission 
“Probafily she rwa^ going to church for mass?” suggested 
IVl. tie Bray? to appease her. 

‘'To the" mass? She never goes there! Except on 
Sundays.** 

Mare, standing by tlie window, announced : 

“She is comrmg back, she is in the yard with Luce — ** 
“f.uce** was the Baronne de Civry, cousin german to M. 
de Bray. Shc,entcred the* library, followed by Chiffon, who 
was marching in looking entirely unconcerned. 

Not even wishing the young lady, tho Marquise, threaten- 
ingly, askeef in thal sharp squeaky voice which always made 
Coryse’s eyes half-close : , 

“Where have von been?* 

“To Saint-Marcicn.’* 

“How is that? You who never go to a mass — ?*’ 

, “Likewise* 1 did not attend mass/ 

“Then why did you go there?'* 

“To sec the Abbe Chatcl.** 

“Why?** 

“Because T had something to tell him, 

“Ah !** replied Madame de Bray, uneasily. “What was 
his answer to you?" 

“Before" asking what he answered I should perhaps say 
first what I asked h»m?*' 

Laughing, she added : 

“But that would take too long!** 

The Marquise spoke to Madame de Givry * 

“Then, you two met at Abbe Chafers confessional?’* 
“.No,” replied the young woman, somewhat embarrassed. 
“The Abbe Chatel is no longer ’my confessor/’ 

“Indeed !** exclaimed the surprised Marquis. “Is that 
possible? You, who would not move your finger without. 
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asking him in what^ direction you should move it? You 
who were always talking to him, even too much, between 
you and me. What happened to you?** . 

Luce de Givry, tall, twenty-eight years old^ bony and 
dark, devoi(j of any gracefulness, had a renowii in Pont- 
sur-Sarthe for her austere., narrow and tiresome piety. She 
w^as tolerant however, that is to say that she never interfered 
or even t(iok interest in what they did, ojj dVd not do, 
those who did not think or live as she did. Being rather 
active, she w^as at the same time dT^ing clviritable work and 
entertaining her friends, who, as very justly \/Iare de Bray 
used to say, repaid \y^r with the blackest ingratitude, and 
yet she passionately loved both occupations. She w^as -not 
unpleasant or unintelligent* but she displeased through 
certain stupid notions and, still more, by her entire lack of 
youth and charm. Women were embarrassed by her very 
real and very rigid virtue; men did not forgive h<er, her lack 
of gracefulness, and s(' Luce wav only appreci*fted within 
her family where ab loved her for her fine qualities and 
naiVe goodness. 

“Say again what you just told Pierre/* asked Uncle Mare, 
pretending to be amazed. 

Obediently Miadame de Givry repeated : 

“1 do ^not confess to him any longer.’* 

“You fell out?*' • 

“We did not fall out — hut he would not allow me any 
more.** ; , 

“Since when?** queried Chiffon, also very surprised. 

“Since my ball — the balj 1 gave at the time of the horse 
show.*^ 

“What did it do to him, your ball,** said Miare “why 
should he meddle with such things?** ‘ 

Oh !“ qiiickjy protested Lqce, “do not blame him, poor 
Abbe ! The fault is mine. It is I who went, thd evening 
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before the day of the ball, to ask his permission to fiive 
it-” 

. .‘‘And Vhen?”. 

‘*Well, be said, ‘my child, such affairs do not concern 
mfeatall’':” 

‘‘He is a man with jtreat sense.” 

‘‘I* insisted, but he would not hear anythin)^. He said, 
‘Do not ionvj to me, a priest, to ask permission to give 
an entertainment that the Church disapproves. I cannot 
encourage you,, in 4his direction.’ ” 

*‘ ‘But my husband demands that we give this ball.’ 

‘‘ ‘Well, give your ball — and then yon^will come to tell me 
that you 'gave it, — and we will arrange- ’. ‘I will not 
have the ball without your, permission.’- ‘Truly, child, 
you place me in a ridiculous position!’ ” 

‘‘He was right, poor man !” said Mare de Bray laughingly. 

‘‘He is prejudiced !” declared the Marquise who approved 
Vf no priesfs except the Jesuits. 

Corysc got angry, offended at their disparagement of the 
old Abbe, whom she liked very much. 

‘‘Preiudiced? Him ! never ! But really it is not his duty 
to encourage the Pont-sur-Sarthc people to kick about, is 
it?” 

Then, turning to Madame de Givry : 

‘‘But, Luce, there is one thing 1 fail to understand in all 
that. Very often you go to balls— you aKva\s do ! I 
thought you had been permitted to do it?” 

‘‘But I have been—” 

‘‘Then—” 

‘‘This is just what I told Abbe Chatei : ‘But since you 
allow me to go to balls?’ and he replied : ‘my child, this 
has nothing to do with it, — a ball is a place where one is 
more exposed to sinning than in many others.’ ” 

‘‘Ah !” said Chiffon, pensively. 
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“ ‘Well, when yjou give a ball, you encourage, you facUi- 
.tate in a way, ^he hatching of sin, and to some extent you 
have a responsibility in it, a complicity. WTien ?)n»tl;ic 
contrary you go to a ball, I authorise you ii¥ full security 
to go to U because 1 am sure that you will rfever corfimit 
a sin there nor will you be for any one else an occasion to 
sin.’ You may think it funny?*’ proceeded Madame de 
Givry, turning towards Mare who was bursting with laughter 
in his arm-chair. “But I, 1 was dismayed! All my invita- 
tions had been sent, and only two days*wese left I 1 came 
back home and tgld Hubert and mother that we woulcf no^ 
give the ball, li^'frause Abbe ChateLhad refused me his 
permission.” * 

“They must have made#funny faces !” asked Coryse, who 
was laughing also. 

“You bet ! mother said 1 had been a fool to refer to 
the Abbe. As for Hubert, he was furious !• He shouted 
to me: ‘Well, let it be sol We will not give this ball, 
but since, now that we are no longer in mourning I am not 
gbmg to receive courtesies without returning them, we 
shall go nowhere, you hear me ! Absolutely nowhere ! Rut 
what about you?’ I was in despair, and then, God pitied 
me, and inspired in me the idea of consulting good Father 
Ragon-r'' 

“Ah !” said Coryse, with a grimace : 

“And Father Kagon was charming. He told me, when I 
mentioned Abbe Chatel's prohibition—” 

“So,” exclaimed Chiffon, “it has become a prohibition?” 
“When 1 explained ta him the object of my visit, he 
replied : ‘What does the Gospel say, my child?— the wife 
owes obedience to her husband. Your husband wants you 
to give a ball — well, give a ball, — God will want you to.* ” 
Cor>’se protested : 
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»“What an idea, that : to mix God with all that ! Is it 
mot ridiculous to burden Him with such things ! ' ' . 

.'*! was awfully pJeascd/’ resumed Madame de Givry, and 
related to him that 1 had confessed to Father Ragon, and 
that I had the permission. He asked me : “Then, my 
child, ^ou are satisfied with Father Ragon?* Well, 1 did 
not dare to show myself enraptured of him, or even to say 
all the good I thought of him, 1 was afraid it would hurt 
Abbe Chatel, so I merely replied ‘yes* as 1 did not want t(^ 
lie. 'I'hen he entreated me: ‘Well, go back to him^^. 
^Yes, that will delight me— as I have never known anyone 
who was such a bother at confession ^ }1e said ‘bother,* 
can you believe it?** 

“He learnt thal from me !**. exclaimed Foryse with a 
laugh. “That poor Abbe - so good . . . and so funny!*' 
“You know. Luce,*’ remarked Mare de Bray, “you will 
be well advised not to tell this story—*’ 

‘/Why?*’ asVed ingenuously Madame de Givry. 

“Because it would make you appear ridiculous— and th(^ 
Abbe, too.’’ . He added this thinking that the .fear of harm- 
ing her old confessor would more surely close her mouth 
than the fear of harming herself. 

'fhe. Marquise exclaimed : 

“Abbe (’hate! is of the common people! He cannot 
understand* anything ! He has no delicacy, no sentiment or 
knowledge of worldly affairs. Naturally, he is the man 
Coryse picked for her confessor!’’ 

“He is not my confessor,** retorted Fhiffon, “at least he 
is no longer — ** 

“Since when, pray?*’ 

Since three or four years,- -since nobody looks after me 
and 1 go out alone with Jean, — since my first communion./ 
“Ah !** said Madame de Bray, speechless at seeing herself 
so ignorant of her daughter's going and comings. “And 
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yet, yoii are eontioually at his house. What do you d^j 
there if* he is not your confessor?*' 

"'He is my confidant, 1 like him very rtiuch anfl I liitli^jve 
him safe and straightforward, I relate to him ^11 my little 
affairs, tho^e I think I ought to tell him.'* 

"Then," queried the vexed Marquise, "to who do you 
Contes'^ now-a-days?" 

“To nobody—" 

And, as her mother was making a movement : 

“Or to everybody, whichever you lik«. §ometimes I go 
to one, another time to another, — at Saint Marcien,*thc 
Cathedral, the Cl^^elle-neuve, ?^otre-l)ame-du-Lys— I go 
round all the parishes, there arc many ! I c<>nfes8 ;rbout 
six times a year. It may go on so for a time, and when 
the round is finished I will begin it all again." 

“This girl is mad ! Absolutely mad !" said the Marquise, 
with a grieved air. “She goes right and lek, instead (d 
choosing an intelligent preceptor — " * 

“A preceptor! Well that's just what I don't want!" 
tersely declared Chiffon. “I do whatever I believe I ought 
lo do, but I do it as I understand it. It is prescribed to 
confess, but It has not been ordered that one must initiate 
to his life, to accustom to one's daily thoughts and faulty 
somebody who knows you and meets you outside the 
church ! AJl that is obnoxious to me, — those ofterior and 
divine relations all mixed up, ns a salad, 1 find it all 
grotesque and repulsive." 

“That’s absurd," said the Marquise. “Then, if so, one 
should not even consult a doctor, in fear of meeting him 
outside of his visits — " 

"That is irrelevant — " 

"On the contrary it is the same thing. To the one tbq 
soul is shown, to the other the body, which is far worse ! *’ 
Well, the fget is, th^t if I had got to show one or the 
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other 1 would more willingly my body than my soiil !” 

' “Sbut up exclaimed Madame de Bray, rising and stretch, 
ing her arm out rn one of those gestures that she had- seen 
In dramas alid particularly loved. “Shut up ! You are a 
horrible creature, a girl without pudicity 
I Jnpioved, Corysc replied : 

“Or, rather, 1 understand differently pud- no! that’s 
funny I can nftvcr make up my mind to use the word - it 
looks so ugly ! Well, \ understand modesty otherwise, 
probably.” ^ 

^ “Keep quiet I 1 adjure you to stop I”, 

The word “adjure” having brought lf Jnmiorous smile on 
Uncle Mare's kind and frank face, his sister-in-law’s fury 
swerved against him. ^ 

“Really, 1 advise you to laugh ! It suits you well ! You 
who are partly responsible for Corysande's tone and 
behaviour !”/' 

•And as, in accordance with his habit, Mare de Bray did 
not say a word in reply, the Marquise further lost her 
temper : • ' ‘ 

“Yes ! It makes no difference if you say no ! It is on 
account of you that I can obtain nothing from this child. 
I am well aware that she has a bad nature, but — “ 

“I am going, so you may enjoy your breakfast,” exclaimed 
Madame cle Givry, hurrying to leave before the scene she 
anticipated. 

And timidly, half turning towards (’oryse to whom, in 
her dream of Madame de Bray she did nor dare to address 
openly, she softly added : 

“I feel very sorry, I am afraid it is a little my fault—it is 
I who spoke of the Abbe Chatel, and then, it brought out 
all the rest.” 

“Bah !“ impertinently replied Chiffon, looking at her 
mother, “the rest always comes, you are not- needed for It.” 
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Sbe \yas going to slip away behind her cousin, out me 
‘Marquise called her back in a voice that anger# caused to 
squeak more than ever : 

“Stay ! 1 want to speak to you !’* 

Without* a word, Chiffon came back and sat down. 
“Well, what reply miftt wc give M. d'Aubieres?*'# 
“None, I will reply to him myself,” her daughter 
answered, 

“But I am your mother, and have a fight, I suppose, to 
know your reply?” * * 

“Certainly. 1 Cannot make up my mind to marry Mh. 
cl’Aubieres. I am*sorry for it, as I like him vpry much.” 
“But it is madness ! never will you again find such. . . 

“I repeat to you that it would be very bad of me to say ; 
yes, reluctantly. I have duly thought over it, and I am 
absolutely determined—” ^ 

“li is the Abbe Chatel who prompted this towou?” 

“ rhc Abbe Chatel, to whom I explained all my thoughts, 
approves of them but he never prompted me. On the con- 
triwy he was advising me to wait further, before taking a 
decision, until the moment when I related — ” 

For a while the Marquise had been thinking, without 
listening to her daughter. Suddenly, by one of those about 
turns that were usual with hei, she made herself p;ithetlc and 
tender : 

“Corysande ! m^ darling daughter ! I have none but 
you in the world ! You are my only love ! My only joy ! 
I have never lived except for you !” 

However used she was to her mother's lyric cries. Chiffon 
always felt vaguely surprised in presence of this formidable 
impudence which, in spite of herself, disconcerted her. She 
was listening, her mouth open, her eyes glistening, her lips 
trembling preceding an outburst of laughter. She bent her 
head, afraid to» burst out if she glanced at the face of the 
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-Marquis or the mocking look on Uncle Mare’s, and gave 
no reply. ' 

The Mart^uise went on : 

“You hate always been deeply ungrateful, i know, and 1 
will not try to improve you. Therefore I cannot hope that 
you may do anything for me or anyone else, but it is in 
view of yoUr ^jwn interests that I beg you to think again, 
and not lightly come to any decision.” 

“I am not tidying it lighfly at all,” gravely replied (Titton. 

^'You are taking it without consulting anybody.” 

“I did, and all those 1 consulted replied that 1, in such 
case, should take nobody’s advice but my own." 

'Fhe Marquise joined her lianas and, tragically : 

“For the last time 1 entreat you to wail before replying, 
and to ask enlightened people- Father de Ragon, for 
instance!” ♦ 

, “Crash ! "Here we are !” said (‘oryse, partly laughing and 
partly angry. “Do you think he will find a subtle combina- 
tion, — ^likc that of Luce’s ball?” 

“Do you want me to kneel before you?” 

“No, thank you, I don’t want it ! Nothing so absurd. I 
will see Father de Kagon whenever you like ! What do i 
care? Only it was easier to him to pass off the affair of 
Luce with* God than that of me with M. d’Aubieres V' 

“Promise me that you will go to see Father dc Ragon 
to-day.” 

“I promise.” 

“And that you will listen to his advice?’* 

“I will listen to it, but that does not mean, of course, 
that 1 shall follow it,” 

“What did you tell him yesterdav?” 

“Tell whom?” 

”M. d’Aubieres?” 

“I told him the truth, that I like him very much, but not ‘ 
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enough to marry him, but that* 1 will think over his 
proposal.” 

“And him?” 

“What do you mean — him?” 

“What did he tell you?” 

“He, he kissed me — and it was very unpleasant 1” 

“That’s because it was the first time, it jnade you feel 
shy.” 

“I? no, it did not make me ftel shv»iit all* It upset me 
terribly, that’s all, and the proof that 1 did not get sfiy is 
that I told him tfie^elfect he produced on me, so — ” 

“Poor AubiercsV’ whispered Uncle Mare wirii a laifgh. 

A servant announced : ^ 

“Madame la Marquise is served,” — which meant : “break- 
fast is ready.” 

Directly after dinner, while Corysc was serving the coji'ee, 
M'adame de Bray left the library furtively. • 

“Ah !” said Coryse, noticing this flight, “she is going to 
school him ! , It’s a waste of time To begin, 1 have a 
hctrror of Father de Ragon, with his cunning look and his 
stretched smile like those of an old coquette who wants to 
hide her false teeth- '* 

• Gentle as ever, the Marquis advised : 

“You must not dislike people without even knowing 
why — ” 

“But I do know why.” 

“Ah ! And the reason is — ” 

“That 1 do not esteem’ him.” 

Uncle Mare and the Marquis laughed. The way Chiffon 
declared that she “did esteem” that very intelligent and 
powerful man, who guided all the women and most of the 
men of Pont-sur-Sarthe, seemed to them surprisingly 
comical. 

The girl blushed. 
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*‘You are laughing at me? I can see it. ‘Esteem* is ridi- 
cuIoLfs, old-fashioned ! It’s common ! All the same, I know 
no other w^rd to express what I feel.*’ 

M. de Bray protested : 

“No, my little Chiffon, nobody is making fun of you. 
And ^low that we are by ourselves, tell us what the Abbe 
Chatel told yc^u.” 

“It’s rather I who told him something.” 

^ “What?” 

“Yesterday evening’s affair.” 

“The marriage proposal?” 

“No. M# d’Aubieres* kiss. ' 

“Ah ! All right. 1 did not know you called that ‘the 
affair'!” 

“Of course ! That was important for me, because at the 
moment M, .d’Aubieres did it 1 was nearly leaning towards 
‘yes.’ A litrte more and it was done ! But it made every- 
tTiing crash down.” 

“Why?” 

“Because it felt horrible, 1 tell you ! And as I imagine 
that a wife must allow her husband such advances whenever 
he wishes- I cannot make up niy mind with that in pe spcc- 
tive. 1 cannot !” 

“You told that to the Abbe'-*” asked Mare, bigldy amused. 

“(^Ttainly.” 

“And how did you put it?” 

“I told him: ‘Monsieur I’abbe, M. d’Aubieres asked to 
marr\ me, etc. At home they expected me to say : yes.’ ” 

“Allow’ me,” ciuickly interrupted M. de Bray. “I never 
w'anted vou to — ” 

“lie understood all light that it w’as not you ! When I 
say ‘they’ he know’s very w’cll to whom I refer. 
Then I asked him what he advised me to do, and he 
replied : ‘My dear little friend, since yoiu parents desire 
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this marriage it only remains for you to consult your heari 
and’your reason, they will tell you much better than I whai 
you .should reply, I said : ^ 

“My reason replies : ‘yes, undoubtedly’ and , ni) 

heart nearly said yes. But there you are ! M. d’Aubiere* 
kissed me under the trees, 1 tried to explain as best I coulc 
the effect it produced on me, — but he, Abbe Chatel, tut mt 
off at once. ‘This is enough, my dear child it« enough, 1 
need not hear more.’ Why do you laugh, Uncle Mare?” 

“Because your tales are grotesque to the poor Abbe, whe 
is not at all fit to listen to such details.” * 

“But on the contrary, he is there lot that ! And I was 
keen on explaining to him the strange phenemenon* thal 
occurred in me at that tiijie.’" 

“You were keen on telling him?” 

“Yes, I told him that I never experienced anything like 
it- not even on New Year’s Day when I am obliged to kis8 
some rather disgusting people.” • 

“And why did you tell the Abbe Chatel that you kissed 
so*me disgusting people on New Year's Day?” asked the 
surprised M. de Bray, 

“But because that is true ! Madame de Charville, to begir 
with, who always kisses me through her wet veil — and cousin 
ia Balue then ! Do you think he is appetising, cousin h 
Balue?* He has no wet veil but he dribbles on you. which 
IS as bad. Well, 1 think I still prefer that to M. d’Aubiefes 
last evening — ” 

“You are no.t serious?” 

“Not serious? Well, if you think I am joking you arc 
badly mistaken, that’s all ! I am not feeling inclined to, 
be sure of it.” 

Suddenly she asked : 

“What time is it?” 

“Two o’clock.” 


MX. 4 
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“What! Already?' I must be off, since I promised to 
call on Fither de Ragon !” 

, ‘'•You have plenty of time, 1 believe he only goes to his 
confessionaK at four o'clock.” 

“But 1 am not going to his confessional I I vcill see him. 
in hiS parlour. At his confessional it would take too long 
to wait.” ' , 

She slipped out of the library, and they heard her clear 
voice calling ojd Jean. 

^'ow serious. Uncle Mare asserted : 

“Whether our Chiffon marries Aubierds or another, when 
she lias gorfe we shall miss her badly !”' 


V 

Ij was nedrly three o’clock when Chiffon arrived at the 
Jesuits’ house. A storm was threatening which darkened the 
sky and rendered the atmosphere stifling. 

“Stay in the garden if you want to,” said she to old Jean, 
who was entering the parlour and looking around cautiously, 
“it will be more amusing for you.” 

He answered, hesitatingly : 

“And if it should rain?” 

“Well, if it should rain you may come in, but why are 
you walking in such a way? One would think you are 
afraid to fall through a trap door — ” 

“I am not afraid, but I feel rather uneasy here. It 
seems to me that the walls are listening— and it makes me 
shiver,— then, there is also this damned flooring—” 

“That’s it ! Swear now ! It will sound nice in this 
house I ” 

“But I keep slipping !— Dash ! now it’s the carpets I” 
“Naturally ! If you will try to skate — ” 

Pushing out the old servant who was slipping on the 



waxe.d fl9or, and on* the small carpets laid about in the large 
room, she said \vith a laugh : 

"‘Go ! get out ! You would end in breaking something-! 

When he had gone, Chiffon walked up and down the 
parlour which she was seeing for the first time. X)f the new 
and elegant dwelling just built by the Jesuits of Pont-sur- 
Sarthe she only knew the chapel where she came a|ainst 
her wish, brought here by her mother for smart services. 
Madame de Bray considered tha^ the Jesuits are not only 
useful people to know but that it is well to be seen in their 
houses. All the «mart set, — including the young people^ 
too— were eager to*jfttend their services, where the society 
people who possessed fine voices used to sing, ancf the gallery 
of the Father’s chapel had^iseen many marriages and flirta- 
tions hatched there. 

Coryse, who at first disliked those meetings which wearied 
her, had afterwards taken interest in the petty pl^ts that were 
woven under her eyes. She knew every little rivalry, reli- 
gious or worldly, that existed there. She knew that a cer- 
taia Father, being more in demand, was a cause of vexation 
among the others, over his success. She knew that certain 
penitents, being elegant and well established, were allowed 
at any time in those confessionals which were only open 
during regulation hours to other less well-to-do. 

While awaiting Father de Kagon, — the most p*opular of 
the worldly fathers — who was taking long to come. Chiffon 
compared this pleasant building which, under an appearance 
of severity, dissimulated real comfort, with the dirty shanty 
in which the cathedral’s Cure and his three vicars were 
humbly housed. She was thinking, with her childish com- 
monsense, that while the ‘‘society” people knew well the 
way to the former place, the poor knew, still much better, 
the way to the latter. It seemed to her that while the large 
sums of money. that came here through legacies, donations 
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•and collections might never get out of it, the scanty alms 
obtained with such trouble only went through the small 
- grey house there ! 

€hiffon had an instinctive dislike for those who hoarded. 
ITiat word “economize” that she heard all arouhd her, 
uttered with the respect it inspires in rural places, seemed 
to lier hateful and repulsive, and she thought that in this 
fine house, j^'st built, they must be economizing greatly and 
give little, to the poor at least. She was looking, while walk- 
ing up and down, at the peep-holes open in these white 
walls, which reminded her of cashier’s offices in banks. 
And the Jesuits who, now and again, swiftly crossed the, 
loflg roorh with gliding and short steps, appeared, so she 
thought, more like clerks thar\ religious men. In this con- 
vent everything seemed to speak of the world and but little 
of God. 

After a while Corysc lost patience : 

, “Well, f an: geing tQ wait for ever here ! It will 

soon be four o’clock ! I have to attend to my course !” 

She went near the window and saw, in the large gafden, 
Jean asleep on a bench. At first, correctly sitting up as 
in his driving seat, the old coachman was now softly sink- 
ing down, benumbed by the cold air, his legs stretched out, 
his body limp, his head bent. And the Fathers who, from 
time to’time, were passing on their way to the chapel, were 
turning their refined faces, uneasily, towards the old man 
who was sleeping in the vulgar attitude of a drunken man. 
Their dumb indignation immensely amused the girl, and 
she was not in the least bored now, when a voice, very 
dry but also very soft, made her look behind. 

“It is you who came, my child? But I cannot hear you 
at present.” 

“Ah!” said Chiffon. “I thought my mother had asked 
you whether I could come and see you?” 
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Going towards the door she added, amiably, but as. if 
relieved : 

“Well, if you cannot, I will go/* 

Father de Ragon stopped her with a sign : 

* “I cannot* see you here — *’ 

“I ask your pardon, it is my mother who — ** 

“Yes, your mother knows that sometime I receive her in 
the parloui'-but whal I can do for her, I re^gret to say, I 
cannot do for you/* • ^ 

As (’oryse was not replying, he went on, still in the same 
clear voice : * 

“Your mother told me that you wished to fonsult.me 
about a very serious matter? 

“Oh ! I want ! — that is to say, she wants me to—’* 
“Well, I shall hear you by and by at my confessiona*! — ” 
“Bui/* protested Chiffon “I did not come to^confess!” 
“Never mind ! my penitents are already awViting me, I 
cannot tarry any longer/’ • 

C^oryse, flabbergasted, had a mental glimpse of a long 
waif in the new, the terribly new chapel, where gold 
flashed, grating against the crude green of the decorations 
on the wall borders, that chapel where one’s eye found 
nothing soft and peaceful to rest on, where, in the midst 
of low wTiisperings and the rustlings of skirts, gne could 
not collect one’s thoughts, and pray. And the fear' of that 
wait suggested her this thought, which would perhaps allow 
her to get free : 

“Very well, — I shall wait in the chapel ! One does not 
get dull there, all those ladies speak so loudly ! 

The bather suddenly appeared to change his mind. He 
said, as though he had heard nothing : 

I.et us sec— since you seem to desire it, L could hear 
you here." 
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And, changing his, voice he proceeded in a dull, lifeless 
tone,: 

am listening, my daughter — what is it you wish to tell 

me?*' 

She answered deliberately. 

“^^e? nothing at all ! I thought it was you who had 
something, to tell me?" 

Better used^to defending himself than to attacking, Father 
de Ragon hesitated an instant, then made up his mind : 

‘‘Your mother tbld me that the Uuc d'Aubieres wants to 
marry you, — and that you seemed to hear it with — shall 1 
say repugnance?" 

"Dh ! You can say it, rather !" 

Never had the Jesuit addressed Chiffon, w^hen she accom- 
panied Madame de Bray, except witJi a few commonplace 
words of welcome to which she used to reply in mono- 
syllables. I^Iich freedom in her speech, to w^hich he was not 
accustomed, puzzled him. 

There was a short silience. 

"Well?" questioned Corysc, 

"Well," resumed Father de Ragon, decidedly put out by 
these questions, "that proposal, which would be flattering to 
any girl is, for you, not only flattering but above anything 
YOU should hope for. You possess no fortune — " , 

"I know it!" 

"The Due d'Aubieres, without being rich, finds that he 
is rich enough for two. He is giving, when asking for your 
hand, a fine example of disinterestedness." 

"I know this also?— and I am very grateful to M. 
d'Aubieres whom I like very much besides." 

"You like him?" 

"With all my heart. He is certainly the one I like best 
among all those who visit our house.'’ 

^*But then I do not understand why you—" 
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‘‘What ! You do not understand ! Yet it seems to me 
to be simple enough ! I like M. d'Aubieres in the same 
way J like Madame de Jarville, for instance, or Abbe CJiatel, 
but not to marry them. Good heavens. . .‘'.No !'* 

“My dear child, I see that you do not know what marriage 
means.'*’ 

“Sure, I don’t ! But still I have some notion of it, one 
can always picture things to oneself, is it not fo? Well, 
when I marry I want to love my husband ofherwise than I 
love M. d’Aubieres or the Abbe Ghatel,-^so there you are 
“You are somewhat sentimental, like all •young girlst-” 
“Me?” exclaimed^ Chiffon, indignantly. “There is notNs 
scrap of sentiment in me!” 

Reflecting, and a little troubled in spite of tierself, she 
corrected : 

— “except perhaps for flowers, and the sky, and the rivers. 
It is true that 1 love enough to lie on the ground and muse 
before all that. Well, let us say that I have sentiment for 
things, and even for animals, if you will, but not for 
people? Ah! sureiv not! I am not sentimental!” 

Positively stupefied in hearing all this, Father de Ragon 
asked, witli a smile of condescending scorn at the corners 
of his well curved and very thin lips : 

“Who is it who educated you, my child?” 

Without appearing to perceive his irony she answered : 
“Now it is Daddy and Uncle Mare. Before them, it was 
my uncle and aunt de Launay.” 

And as the Jesuit, collecting his memories, repeated : “de 
Launay? — ” Chiffon added, laughing: 

“Oh ! Don’t try ! They don’t visit you ! They are not 
of the sort who do ! They are old people, peaceful and not 
‘chic!’ Not at all in the swim. — They go to their parish 
church ! Bui, I beg your pardon ! You were saying when 
I interrupted you, that I was sentimental, and it is on this 
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account that I interrupted you—’' 

‘‘I "vvas telling you that young girls are more or less 
smitten with ideals— ideals forged out by themselves, which 
they never meet." 

am not smitten with any ideal — " 

“That is a good thing ! for, then, you can consider freely 
and in fi^ll possession of yourself the fine future that is 
opening out b^ore you if you marry the Due d'Aubieres?" 

, “Where is it, thg fine future? I, who could never bear 
the" idea of marrying a military man ! — Yes I have a horror 
for them — the military ! I mean the^officers of course, 
because the, soldiers — it is not their fault, poor men ! And 
how 1 pity them, on the contrary ! And how I like them 
over it! I can’t meet one on^a hot day without feeling 
inclined to give him something to drink at home, so — ’’ 
Father de I^agon was considering Chiffon with affright, and 
he thought that Madame de Bray was quite right when say- 
ing that her daughter was “not like other people.’’ He 
resumed, further exaggerating his cold mien and his perfect 
correctness : 

“Really, my child, you are speaking a singular language !’’ 
Very sincerely and gentlv, Coryse excused herself : 

“Yes, I know it ! It’s quite true ! But I can’t help it ! 
It is instinctive to me! 1 beg your pardon—I understand 
well that it must be shocking you. As it shocks the Abbe 
Chatel, all the more reason why you — ’’ 

And, looking squarely at him, she concluded : 

“The fact is, you see, you are a man of the world and 
I am not !’’ 

“Well,” said the Jesuit, who could not help laughing. 
*‘Are you disposed, my child, to reflect before refusing this 
marriage,— to listen to my advice?" 

“Reflecting would be of no use. To begin with, when I 
try to reflect I fall asleep. Then the more I reflected the 
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more I would say : * no ! — So there will be no advantage irt 
reflecting. As for following your advice, if 1 maj[ spegk to* 
you candidly 

“Please do — ^ 

“Well, I do not see why 1 should follow your advice. You 
do not know me — you never saw so much of me before, — 
everything in me must be displeasing to you — “ , 

Seeing the Jesuit begin a gesture of protestStion : 

“Yes! Yes! I can realize it! •! displease you, and you 
have no reason to take an interest in me. * Whatever you 
told me, it was because my mother asked you to do so.“^ 
“I told it to you* because it is my opinion."^ 

“May be so But confess that it is your opinion because 
my mother explained to you that, without money, 1 can only 
make a poor marriage, while this one is beneficial. So, 
under the pretext that I am not rich, you advise me to 
marry a man whom I will never be able to^ love, or at 
least not as 1 want to love the one with whom I shall spend 
all%my life — 

‘^My child, you are mistaken -it is because the Due 
d’Aubieres is a perfectly honourable and well-born man, — 
perfectly good also, that I advise you to marry him. I 
would give you the same advice if you were very rich.“ 
“Go bn ! never ! In the first place, if 1 weri; very rich 
you would instead of goading me to marry d’Aubieres keep 
me in reserve for—*' 

As she stopped, Father de Ragon enquired : 

“I would keep you for’whom?*’ 

“For any ex-student ot yours w^ho happened to be poor, 
or who had gambled, — or anything of this sort. 

“I have noticed how things happen in Pont-sur-Sarthe since 
I began to see what occurs around me,— and I rejoice in 
possessing no money ! Oh ! As to that, you know how to 
help your owii^! You are not quitters!" 



• Afraid that she might have gone too far. Chiffon raised 
•her eyes to the Jesuit.* His refined and seripus face, on the 
contrary, had softened ; 

“•Well/* said he, with a kind look, “it seems to me, 
froin what I gather, that those who are not ‘quitters’ as 
you call them, find favour with you? You must like the 
man ^ho helps others — ** 

“Yes, in the case of an individual, no, if it is a corpora- 
tion.” 

Father de R;agon remained surprised, looking at Chiffon 
without a word. 

Since he had lived at Pont-sur-Sartlje, this sixteen years 
old 'girl was the first “thinking” person he had met. 

“Then you read much?” ^ 

“No, not much/’ 

“Then vou think a great deal over serious matters'^” 

“Sometimes, when riding, — yes, it is especially when 1 
aip on hors^ack that I think, — as I could not fall asleep 
in thinking, then I reflect, but it is involuntary.” 

“And, — the outcome of these reflections is that you •"do 
not >like our order?” 

“The fact is, — well, it does not look to me like an order, 
not a religious order, I mean. The Dominicans, Marists, 
Capuchins, Oratorians, etc., I call them orders, they mind 
God only,* they preach, they only do what I understand the 
religious ought to do. But you, you just make me the 
impression of any organisation. You are so busy with 
marriages, politics, that. . . , well, I am afraid of you ! And 
yet, God knows I am not afraid of many things.” 

“I assure you, my child, that we only work for th'? 
welfare of humanity and its salvation — ” 

“Its welfare, on earth, I am convinced of it. Its salva- 
tion? I do not think it interests you very much. And 
then, according to your ideas, humanity means the worldly 
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people, just like my motherr thinks, — I know that!*' 

' “i se'e that you are definitely prejudiced against us. Yoy/ 
are quite wrong, my dear child.'* 

‘‘Oh !" politely affirmed Chiffon, “not more against- you 
than against the freemasons, for instance, — or the poly- 
technicians who follow up their monomania through all 
their Jives. I loathe generally all those who collect together 
to fall upon the isolated people.*’ 

“This loathing may carry one far — 

“Very far! So, when quite small, !• waygoing with my 
maid on some elands, and I heard the small shopkec^rs^ 
of by-streets complain, almost weep, — while relating that 
since the large establishents of the Rue de? Benednetins 
and the Place Carnot had been opened, they could do no 
business, — when I saw one after the other, old shops closing 
up, when I heard that such or such supplier had become 
insolvent, 1 was raging against those enormous shops that 
were smashing all the small ones,'-and many times, in the 
evening, when saying my prayers, I cried to God as hard as 
r could, thatMt would be a great idea if He swept away all 
one night." 

“But that is an abominable thought I" 

“Quite possibly ! 1 do Yiot dispute it ! I had that 

thought, that's all ! I was not telling it to uncle Albert 
and aunt Mathilde, as you may imagine ! With them it 
would not have passed. Oh ! no ! I never communicated 
those ideas to anybody then — " 

“And Aot now either,. I hope?" 

“Oh ! Yes ! I tell all this to Abbe Chatei, and to Uncle 
Mare — " 

“Ah ! This is true," said the Jesuit with a stretched out 
smile. “M. le Vicomte de Bray is a socialist or, at least, 
he presented himself as such at the last elections?" 

‘ No", reolied Chiffon sharply, “You are mistaken ! M. 



de Bray who is really a socialist did not bear upon that to 
try to be elected. He presented himself without any poli-^ 
tical label — " 

‘‘And he failed-” 

It was the candidate presented by the Fathers who had 
been e^jected. Chiffon replied : 

‘‘Yes, too much money was wanted to secure an election.” 

Then, rising without awaiting the invitation of the Jesuit, 
who had lost consciousness of other things while listening 
to ^lyhis, to him, strange modern product, so different from 
all he had known so far, she added, a little mockingly: 

‘‘B,ut I cai;inot detain you any longer!' You were in a 
hurry, remember, and there are all those ladies, who must 
be stamping their feet in the chapel.” 

Father do Ragon also rose. As Coryse was stepping aside 
to let him pass out first : 

“No” said <be, very courteously, and with a smile, “you 
are no longer a little girl, and soon you will be ‘Madame 
la Duchesse.’ ” 

‘‘That will surprise me!” said Chiffon, shaking her loose 
hair which undulated down to her hips. “I have not the head 
for the job.” 

Father Ragon asked : 

‘‘I see iKjbody in the lodge. Surely you did not come 
here ailone?” 

‘‘Oh ! no ! I have not been brought up like an American ! 

1 have my nurse!” 

She indicated old Jean, who was still sleeping on his 
bench, although collapsed almost to the ground : 

“He is not decorative, my nurse!” 

After passing .through the gate she turned, and, looking 
back, saw the time by the chapel’s big clock, and whispered 
with a laugh : 

“Half past five ! I made them all wait. I made them 
all wait.” 
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VI 


They were having dinner when Madame de 'Bray entered 
the dining room. Long since they had given up, waiting 
for her. Very seldom did she arrive in time, and generally 
excused herself on the ground of errands,* viSits, stopped 
clocks, and if necessary even driving accidents. As soon as 
she sat down she enquired from Coryse v?ith an astonishingly 
amiable air : • 

"Well? Are j«xi satisfied with Father^de Ragon?” 

“Oh ! Very satisfied!" She replied unconifernedly'. 

After a moment’s refleetion she added : 

“But I do not know whether he was satisfied with me." 

“What did you tell him?” asked M. de Bray, vaguely 
uneasy. » 

"Many things— the conversation turned. ...” 

^ “I will see him to-morrow morning,” said the Marquise, 
fe’ss amiable,* “and he will tell me what went on.” 

“But,” peacefully remarked Chiffon, “I also can tell it to 
you, — and, first of all, nothing happened.” 

“Ah! This is surprising!” 

“And why is it surprising?” 

“Because you look embarrassed.” * 

“Never! Why should I look embarrassed?” 

“I don’t know?” 

“Nor do I ! I was requested to have a talk with Father 
de Ragon, — I called on' him, — we chatted, — and there you 
are!” 

^ And he had nothing disagreeable to say?” 

Certainly not, he has good manners, too good rather ! Me 
too, but not too good ! but still, sufficiently, — no ! I don't 
believe he aj)proved anything I told him, and I am sure 
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^that nothing he told me convinced me, — but, apart from 
thqtj^'we are the same as before — 

“Then," demanded Madame de Bray, taking advantage ot 
the servant’s exit from the room, “you have not yet decided 
to marry the Due d'Aubieres?" 

“I have decided not to marry him." 

And, turning towards Uncle Mare : 

“I shall give him my reply this evening, since you say 
he will come?" 

^'*No," exclaimed the exasperated Marquise, “you shall not 
give him your acply to-night ! It is madness to refuse him 
so without .thinking over it ! * 

“But I ha c thought over it ! I have done nothing else, 
since yesterday. I have though? enough to die of it!" 

“You shall wait before giving a definite reply to the Due 
d’Aubieres — " 

“Wait for^'what? No — I will not leave him in doubt any 
longer, it has already lasted long enough — " 

“I forbid you to speak to him to-day !" said the Marquise, 
imperiously, as she rose. 

Seeing that, instead of going to the drawing room, Chiffon 
was going up the stairs, she asked : 

“Well, where are you going to?" 

“To my room — " 

“You shall stay here." 

The girl blushed and tersely replied : 

“I don’t care ! If 1 stay I shall speak to M. d’Aubieres 
as I should, I II tell him that I am quite determined never 
to marry him, never !" 

“You are mad !" 

“Y"ou have been telling me so for so long already—" 
“Here he is !" suddenly exclaimed the Marquise, pointing 
to the ringing bell. 

Ah ! all for the best ! sighed Chiffon, “L badly want to . 
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^et that .weight ofif Yny chest 

She went to meet the colonel, unembarrassed. . , 

“^lonsieur d'Aubieres, I wish to speak ft) you. Will /on 
come with me td the garden, like yesterday evening?*' . 

• And stepping down the stairs, and smiling, she added in 
a whisper : 

“But without kissing me — “ 

He followed her obediently, deeply moved, clear-sighted 
notwithstanding his love, and guessing all she had to tel! 
him. Before she began to speak he askedj in a toucf^g 
voice : * 

“It is to tell mc*tfiat you will not?" ^ 

“Yes," stammered Chiffon, deeply sorry to have to cause 
him this grief. “I have thought very, very much since 
yesterday, — and have understood that I cannot marry you. 
Yet I am very fond of you ! 1 like you with all my heart, 

but it is better to tell such things, before and^not after, is 
ii not so? 

He gave no^ reply. ♦She could not see him in the dark, 
buhshe guessed him to be so unhappy that she felt very sad. 

“I beg of you," she entreated, softly placing her hand 
on his arm, “do not grieve so badly over it. I am not 
worth it, to begin with ! I am bad-tempered, ignorant, ill- 
mannerdd, I possess ‘all the vices of the Avesnes^,' says my 
mother ! And then, I am unfit to be a colonel's wife ! 
Or to be society lady, in any way, I will never know how 
to talk or to entertain, or show a pleasant face to the 
people I dislike, or convince idiots that I find them witty. 
There is in me nothing of a woman, — I am a young, savage, 
only made to live with flowers or animals — " 

Suddenly anxious, she asked, in a different tone ; 
“Talking about animals, where is Gribouille? I have 
not seen him since breakfast. Has anybody lost him?" 

She ran out,i^ through the lawn, tow^ards the stables. An 
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Instant later she returned, still running, followed by 
Grif)ouille, who was jumping to her shoulders. 

“Excuse me,"^said she, panting, “excuse me for leaving 
you so ! I am so much afraid about Gribouille ! All the 
same I ought not to have, —in the middle of a serious con- 
versation — Well, you see, that’s just like me!” 

As the duke was not replying, she asked, her eyes search- 
ing the darkness : 

“Are you no longer there?” 

^ He had sat down near the path on a sort of small hillock. 
‘Chiffon coming near him, understood i\}ai he was crying. 

“What I” said he, violently stirred, “what ! You are 
crying !” 

The thought that this man, who was in her eyes nearly a 
giant, and nearly an old man, could cry, could possibly 
cry, had never occurred to her. Stupefied and entirely 
upset, she {^at near him. 

. “My God I” she said, ready to weep also, “my God!” 

She found nothing else to say. She was losing her head. 
She considered herself horribly wicked and stupid, iti so 
tormenting this kind man, who was softly sobbing close to 
her. 

The idea that someone could suffer through her, on 
account of her, was obnoxious to Coryse. She would 
have preferred a thousand times to suffer herself. Abruptly 
she told herself : 

“Well I So much the worse ! I am going to admit to 
him what is passing through my brain, — and then, after- 
wards. if^ he should want me all the same, well, I will 
marry him.” 

“Listen to me.*’ she said, with her rather sonorous voice 
which so deeply moved the duke. “Listen well to me — and 
understand me if, howeven you can, as I will try my best, 
but perhaps it will not be quite clear. But it is so diffi- 
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cult to say it all ! And if we were in the sunshine instead 
of iri the dark, .if I could see your face, and you mine, f 
would never dare, never! never! — But first of all# I 
you, do not cry so, it is dreadful !*' . * 

And as, silently, he was still cryinjj, she fell dpwn on her 
knees : 

“I beseech you.” « 

She passed her arm round his neck and. kiasinj^ affec- 
tionately his wet cheek she repeated, in an infinitely entreat- 
ing voice : 

‘‘I beg of you^ since 1 am telling you that 1 wiljLa^o 
anything you wi6h,^-all !” 

Forgetful of the evening before, she was pre;{ising herself 
near to him. He pushed h^er back, almost roughly : 

”No, — no, — move away!” 

Surprised at first, (Jhiffon got up, sadly whispering : 

“Ah !— yes, — 1 see ! You act as I did yostejfday !” 

Shyly, she silently sat down again near the^duke. He 
went on, still trembling : 

•^No, no, do not believe that, my little Coryse. The fact 
is you cannot understand me. I feel nervous, unhappy, and 
no longer know what I am doing or saying. I had 
dreamt such a lovely dream, and have fallen down from 
so high F’ 

Anxious, she asked : 

“If you had such a lovely dream, it is not my fault, at 
least? I mean ir’s not that I induced you to believe that I 
wanted to marry you? I did not try to make you love me 
otherw^ise than as a good child? Is ic not so?” 

“No, certainly.” 

'That’s better ! If I had done that, without meaning to, 
of course, — 1 would now be in despair, truly ! I find that, 
showing by one's looks or expressions that people please 
you, or that you wish to please them, when, on the con- 



trary, one does not care for them at all, is abominable. 
Yes, abominable!*’ 

Affer a silence ^ho went on : 

“•That*s wbat I see ^oin^ on all the time around me — 
and never will 1 do it.’* 

“You were saying, a little while ago,’’ said the duke who 
was fegaining his composure, “that you were going to 
explain to ‘me why you do not want to be my wife?'* 

“Yes, and it makes me feel shy to do so. Of life I only 
know what I guess, and it’s not much ! But, at least, I 
he>n' conversations, — people speak in whispers, — they bring 
certain names together, — and when there are balls at home 
I see many^ little flirtations, — many little happenings that 
are not right. I do not mean, the young girls, as young 
girls may do anything they like, there is no harm in it, is 
there, since they are not married? No, 1 mean the ladies, 
some of them deceive their husbands, and,— deceiving one’s 
husband, I ion’t know just where it begins or where it 
ends, but I find it must be very bad !’ 

“It is bad, undoubtedly ! , • > 

“Well, there you arc ! I am sure that, if I married you, 
I would deceive you.” 

“But,” stammered he, puzzled, “why are vou so sure of 
that?” 

“Sure, - fit least as much as one can be of such things ! 
You see so far I never met any man of whom I thought ; 
‘This one, I would like to marry him !’ “ 

“And then?” 

“Then if, after we were married, 1 came to tell myself, 
one day seeing a certain gentleman pass by : ‘Hullo ! I 
wish I had married this one !' Think of it ! What a blow ! 
It would be a disaster!” 

Despite his grief, the duke wanted to laugh. But he 
answered, gravely : 
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“What you tell me happens to many wives/' 

‘“And then?" • ^ 

“Then, instead of allowing their thoughts to beifr on tue, 
newcomer they rested on their husbands,— and when the 
husbands are kind, as 1 will be — " 

“I am sure of that !" Chiffon said with conviction, “but 
do you think it is enough to be a kind husband when* one 
has not got a good wife?" 

“And why should you not be a good wife, honest and 
good?" 

“I would be so. long as I did not meet — " 

“What?" 

“The man I will probably never meet, but whb will cer- 
tainly not be you — " 

And as M. d'Aubieres was moving about, she promptly 
added : 

“Yes, I love you, I have already told yoUV^^o, but 1 
believe 1 do not love you at all, not at all, the way :w 
woni^an must love her husband, and I feel certain that, the 
day ] would nibct the man I would love so, — I would let 
myself go ! Would it not be much worse if 1 married you 
without telling this to you? If now that you know the 
reason why I could not say yes to you, you still want 
me, at Iciist you have been forewarned, and will not be 
:ible to reproach me with anything — . When 1 say : no- 
thing to reproach me, that’s in a way, I mean, because, 
after all, I quite realize it will not please you. But at 
east I shall not have been' sly, or dissimulating. Do you 
understand?" 

“I understand," softly replied M. d’Aubieres, “that you 
vould be very unhappy with me, and it would make me 
miserable to see you unhappy. Therefore I must give up 
A^hat was for me, for the past si.^ months, all my joy and 
lope. You have, very delicately, and very picturesquely. 
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tiiade me understand that 1 am an old fool/* 

‘ “Are you angry with me?“ said Coryse. /‘I am sur^ you 
are angry^'with n>e/' 

‘'No, I swear to you 1 am not/' muttered the poor man, 
strangled bV emotion. 

He tried to rise but remained with his foot sunk in the 
ground. 

He was'surprised to discover that every effort only made 
him sink deeper. 

Gribouiile, wndefistanding that they were about to go, was 
dfncing before him, barking furiously. . 

The duke tried to support himself wjth his hand, but it 
only sank, ‘also, in the soft earth, while he seemed to sink 
farther still. « 

“I don't know where 1 am," he said to Chiffon who was 
awaiting him at the end of the alley. “It seems I sat in a 
hole, and tl^ more I tried to get out uf it, the farther I 
Ml down.’* 

She stretched out her' hands, he took them and got up 
with a jerk. But she, too, when near him, had felt'*the 
ground staving in. 

“What is there, then?" said she, while feeling the spot 
that M. d'Aubieres had just left. 

She got up and laughed : 

“Ah ! "It's the flowers’ cemetery! You were sitting on 
it ! And as I just made a burial this morning it's quite 
soft still.” 

He queried : 

“The cemetery of — ” 

“Of fiowers, — yes. Don't mention it in the house, they 
would laugh at me. I know well it’s silly, but I so much 
love flowers ! I cannot see them dirty when they are 
dead-” 

Since her early childhood. Chiffon had a cemetery where 



she buried her fadeti blossoms. She eould not possibly* »ec 
them dragged ih the street or on rubbish. The^bare idea* 
that they might come into contact with dirty things, or*be 
crushed under feet, or trailed by skirts, or sw^pt with'the 
dust, was Onbearable to her. During the winter she used to 
burn them in the great fireplace in her room, after lighting 
a big fire in which they were at once consum^. ftut in 
summer, being bereft of this resource, she •Conscientiously 
buried them secretly at the end of the garden, fearing her 
mother's scoldings and Uncle Mare’s jokes.* . 

“Please! Do bot tell it to anybody," shc'TepSTled 
anxiously. “Excepfing Gribouille, nobody knows it, no- 
body ! And it would enrage me if they laughed at me'over 
it, for the only reason thaf I find that they would be right. 
It's ridiculous." 

“Be sure, mademoiselle (’oryse, that I shall never men- 
tion the flowers' cemetery to anybody." 

Sadly he added : 

.•“This poor little cemetery ! And I, who am so unlike 
a flower, I h*ave been buried in it this evening — yes, quite 
buried." 

“Now, now !" said Coryse, “you are again thinking of 
<il'I that!'’ 

“No ? But do you mind letting me go out b^ the small 
grille? I would prefer not to go to the house, with my 
eyes swelled as big as my fists, 1 would be too ridiculous. 
Besides, I will call on Mare to-morrow morning." 

“You like him? Uncle Mare?" 

“Very much. We were comrades since our childhood." 

“Are you of the same age?" 

‘'He is three years younger than me." 

"It's the same thing !" 

The same thing, — ^yes, you are right!" But, kissing 
once more Chiffon’s solid and supple little hand, M. 
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d'Aubieres told him^self : 

“^Well, no 1 It’s not the same thing. It’s three years 
*iessV’ ' » 

Back in the drawing room, the girl looked, as if she had 
never seen him before, at L'ncle Mare, who was reading by 
a lamp. And instead of replying to Monsieur and Madame 
do iiray who were anxiously questioning her about the 
disappearance^ of the Duke, she thought : 

“It’s not three, it’s ten years younger he seems to be, 
fjncle Mare!^^ ' 


VII 


The next morning, (Jhlflon. lying down in the centre of the 
lawn, was playing with' Gribouille before leaving for her 
course when Uncle Mare, coming up to her, *said in a surly 
tone ; 

“Aubieres has gone aw^ay !” 

She rose up in one jerk : 

“Left? Where has he gone to?” « 

“To Paris, where he is going to shake himself a bit, — 
he needs it, poor man!” 

“Ah ! you scared me ! I thought you meant he had 
gone for ever ! 

“Would that have pained you?” 

“1 assure 3 "ou it would have.’* 

“Auhieres’ sorrow grieved me,— but after all, now that 
it is all ended, I may as well tell you, my Chiffon, that 
I think you were right.” 

“That^s better » And Daddy?” 
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“Daddy alsG-“ • 

“Then all is for the best ! Will you have ridg this* 
morning?*" • • • 

“No, I have letters to write. There is sorrte important 
news that I have not vet told vou * aunt de*Crisville is 
dead/' 

“Ah," said Coryse, unconcerned. “She is no^ my aunt, 
and 1 have not known her. Neither haveVou, since she 
never left the south." 

“I did not see her often, but 1 was her* godson — " 

He went on qinetly : 

“I just heard th*at she left me ali her fortune — “ 

“All her fortune !“ exclaimed Coryse, surprised “but it is 
she whom we used to call*: the aunt Carabas !* She is so 
very, very rich !" 

“It v)as slie who ^CY/s' so very rich, poor woman ! 

Chiffon jumped to uncle Mare's neck, whilV Gribouille, 
imitating her, jumped after his legs. 

•^•Oh ! I so pleased ! How glad I am it is you. — 
That will suit you so well, so much money !“ 

“I.et me go ! You are choking me !“ said Mare de Bray, 
while trying to disengage himself. “I have told you a 
hundred times already that you are too big to hang your- 
self so to rny neck like a baby ! It's not to be .done !" 

“Pardon me, I always forget ! Now, to begin with, what 
will you do with all that money? 

“To begin with, I will .travel." 

“Oh !" said the child, distiessed. “You also will leave?" 

Resting her head upon Uncle Mare's shoulder, she began 
to weep in silence. 

“Don't be .'*0 silly, child !" he admonished. 

•From Perrault’s tale Puss in Boots, in which Carabas 
was the very ryh owner of many estates. 
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She answered, in an unintellii^ible voice : 

‘Torgiye me ! I am so unnerved, I don't know what us 
the matter with ‘me ! A while ago it was M. d'Aubieres, 
who ilovcd me well, and left, — and now it’s you — ”• 

Her tears redoubled, and she ended her sentence : 

‘‘Xhe fact is, the people who love me, they are not many, 
you know.*’ 

“But, Chiffon, I will not stay away for ever ! I am not 
going round the world, never fear it ! France suffices for 
rk;^. elsewhere^ I suffer from spleen!" 

“What did you say : spleen?-— Instead of saying : home 
sickness? There is no shame in calling it so. I don't like 
these English expressions." 

“I see with pleasure that you are feeling better, Chiffon ! 
Your little nature is coming on top. Yes, scold me if you 
like, but please do laugh, it is all I w^ant." 

“Now yoii will be in a position to take part in politics? 
This time it will not be the little barley water man of the 
last elections who will be nominated, eh? That money 
comes to you in proper time ! There is still one month 
left before the elections, and this is enough to fell the good 
Fathers' pupil who lies to labourers, lies to society people, 
lies all the time ! Yes, you will beat him, and it's a thing . 
that will feally please me." * 

Uncle Mare, laughing, asked : 

“Is that out of interest for me, or from dislike of my 
competitor?" 

“It’s both I — and what about charity? I think that you 
will carry it on, on a large scale now, you who were 
giving from your own when you had no money — ” 

“How do you know that?" 

“I know your paupers well ! And when I visit them 
they talk about you ail the time, and it's the reason why I 
go to them. If they didn't I could as well ^choose others, • 
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whom y.ou don't know — " 

“How is it that if they talk to you about me, they never, 
speak to me about you?" 

“Because I forbid them to do it. I tell tht^m : it’ ne 
knew that I visit you and that he risks meeting* me in your 
houses, you would never see him again, because he hides 
himself to give, like others do for stealing' : Is not this 
true?" 

“What a funny girl you are! If your mother — ' 

“Ah! a-propos of her — , does she know •it 

“What?" 

“That you are ?Vilheriting — ?" 

“Yes." 

Chiffon laughed. 

“Well, she must have made a funny face ! While she said 
that aunt Carabas would leave her fortune to charitable 
institutions she always hoped, really, that itVould fall to 
daddy and you ! And as only one half of this came true, 
acKi it is the wrong half, she must be in a fine temper—-" 

Then, returning to the topic that interested her most, she 
$adly asked : 

“Will you be leaving just now?" 

“Only for a few days, on business, but I will soon return.'* 

“Yes,* come back ! You have not much time left till the 
X)ming elections. And what propaganda 1 will do for you ! 
iVIy poor old Jean, he will have to trot a lot both on foot 
ind on horseback ! 

And, as the vicomte laughed, she went on : 

“You are laughing at my propaganda? You are wrong. I 

“You are laughing at my propaganda? You are wrong I 
im quite popular, although you would'nt have guessed it, 
tuite — " 

Then, changing the subject : 

“What I agi enjoying in anticipation is seeing the faces of 
he people who don’t like you, — and they are many — " 
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“How is that? There are many oi them?” 

‘VYes, ^ at Pont-sur-Sarthe ! I don’t mean in Paris. 
Inuring the thrfie months that we spend in Paris 1 hear 
nothing about what you do, or whether they like or dislike 
you, but here it’s quite different, I see what gbes on.’’ 

“And what do you see?’’ 

“Thai,, excepting a few friends, everyone detests you.’’ 

“I have no\ done anything to deserve it !“ 

“Oh ! yes ! you have done all that is necessary to cause 
ilr!^ You li^^e by yourself, and, at Pont-siir-Sarthe, it is 
unforgivable, — elsewhere too, moreover^. 

‘‘But I am not living alone !’’ ‘ 

“Yes ! Vou say : Zn/ ! to visits, dinners, the club balls, 
matinees, the Fathers’ services, garden parties — Ziit ! to 
Madame de Bassigny’s Thursdays , — Zui ! to everything you 
don’t like, — in which you rire quite right, of course ! 
Ortily you Aiust not imagine that this is the way to make 
hdiots love you !’’ 

“Yes, I am a bear, and it’s wrong — ’’ 

“Why, wrong? Why should you care? Moreover, What- 
ever you may do now, all will love you all the same, be 
sure of that. And how you will be in demand, for marriage ! 
Tell me ! You don’t w\ant to make a secret of it?” 

“Of what?” 

“Your inheritance?” 

“No ! I am nor going to shout it from rooftops, hut 1 won't 
be sorry when it becomes known.” 

“Hullo !” said Cliiffon in surprise, “and you are always 
indifferent to the impressions that you produce; why do 
you now want it to be known that you are rich?” 

“Simply because I do not want people, when they see me 
spend a lot over my election, to believe that T am sup- 
ported by one committee or another. That way of running 
politics badly sickens me, I find it a dirty hrjsiness.” * 
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“I don't see which committee pould possibly support 
you, since you'are presenting yourself with ideas of^your. 
own* without binding yourself to any party/* 

“Th.it*s true, but they would say it all the same.** 

*‘Wo]l, m any case,*’ declared Coryse, whose eyes vvere 
sparkling, “I am going to enjoy myself this morning ! 
What's the time"^” 

Uncle Mare consulted his watch. 

“A quarter to nine.” 

“Well, 1 have enough time if I hurry^'up.*^* ^ 

As loudly as she could she called : “Jean !**-*'^7TO old , 
coachman appeared* at the door of the stable where, by 
force of habit, he always came, when bis yoifng mistress 
did not need him. • 

“Go and dress quickly ! We arc going out at once ! 
Hurry up; in ten minutes I must be in the IMncc des 
Giroiidins.” • • 

The chambermaid was crossing the courtyaru. Uoryse 
^acfosted her with : “Has Madame la Marquise gone out?” 
“No, mademoiselle.” 

“Good ! All is well !” whispered the girl, “T was afraid 
she might be there — ” 

. Blowing a kiss to Uncle Mare, she disappeared with a 
laugh. • 

Fifteen minutes later, Chiffon was ringing the bell 
at the Jesuits' house. 

“This is the time for Father dc Ragon’s ntass, isn't it?” 
She asked the porter who opened the door. 

“Yes, but it is ending, it is nearly nine o’clock/* 

Instead of going to the chapel, Coryse remained in tl»e 
garden. She walked to and fro, dainty in her blouse of 
pale pink batiste ; her gay face half hidden in a large cape- 
line in Italian straw, covered with roses. And, while 
watching the^chapel door she was thinking : 
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“He, — first he will go to the sacristy, but as there is no 
oth^r exit he will have to come out through this door. * I 
don't want to miss him ! Meanwhile, all those ladies will 
come out.' I shall give out the news to several oi them. 
It will be "amusing !“ 

Entirely forgetting where she was, she did a few livel> 
dance stgjs, to the great amazement of the porter who 
was watching* her from his lodge. And old Jean, although 
he was well aware of Chiffon's ways, wondered at this fit 
of gaiety. He asked, astounded : 

‘*l5irr what is the matter with you this morning, 
niamzelle Coryse?" • • 

She stolSped, with one fool in the air and replied, 
laughing : 

“I will tell you on our way home. Now, if you like it, 
you may go and sleep on yesterday's bench. Only try and 
find a morrf graceful posture.*' • 

. The chapel door, closing with a dull sound, made her 
quickly turn her head, and she saw young Barfleur, who^was 
leaving the mass. He was wearing a blue jacket, very s,hort 
and tight, and checked trousers. His enormous necktie was 
very high behind his nape, completely concealing the shirt 
collar. In this costume he appeared, to Chiffon, smaller, 
and more stunted than evei. He was not ugly ’however, 
and showed some distinction in spite of his slender waist 
and his clothes made according to to-morrow's fashion. 
Coryse went towards him to greet him, but he 
acknowledged it without stopping, and, going fifty yards 
ahead, seemed to wait, as she did, for the people to come 
out of the chapel after the mass. 

“He is waiting for Madame Delorme!" thought Chiffon, 
who had long guessed that Madame Delorme, the very 
pretty wife of a Pont-sur-Sarthe notary, found young 
Barfleur much to her own taste. 
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Shortly afterwards, Madame Delorme appeared. The* 
yOung man showed surprise as though he had never 
expected to meet her there. Chiffon thought : ‘"‘The *mass^ 
is not finished yet. They both came out a littU before fhe 
.end to have a chat." ‘ 

And, seeing the pretty woman curb her flexible waist to 
look at the ill-grown lad who barely reached her shoftlder, 
she thought : "This is indeed funny ! M, J3el5rme is a 
hundred times better looking than him ! What can she 
find to please her in that? Little Balfleu^r is devoid of 
spirit, of kindness,* of appearance. He is ugly AmHrilly. 
It can be nothing •dse than the prestige of parchment 
deeds, as, whatever people may say, it still exists for those 
who loathe it, their prestige ! Ah ! now Madame Delorme 
is leaving first ! Then he will rejoin her afterwards — and 
they will have another chat in the avenue or the park — ^as 
if by chance. — " 

She followed with her eyes the young woman who wjs 
going away with slim w^aist and wide hips and thought : 

IS pleasing to be pretty ! 1 would have liked to be 

pretty !" 

Madame de Bray had so often repeated to Coryse that 
she was ugly and ungraceful, that the girl sincerely believed 
it. 

A murmur of voices interrupted her reflections.* Madame 
de Bassigny was coming out of the chapel, escorted by two 
or three ladies of Pont-sur-Sarthe who composed a species 
of small court for her. • 

"Ah !" murmured CorySe, "I think this is a good oppor- 
tunity to deliver my little speech!" 

She w’alked slowly towards the group, her head bent, 
seemingly deeply absorbed in the contemplation of a pebble 
that she was pushing along with the point of her toe. 

"Ah! Here is mademoiselle Chiffon!" exclaimed 
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Madunic de Hassigny.^ “1 hope you are. quite well?*' 

- “Quite well, madamc/' replied (Joryse, who 'at bncti 
perceived ^that she was stared at attentively. 

In point of fact, she was arousing some curiosity just 
now. I'he fale of the demand in mairiage, the refusal, and 
the departure of M. d’Aubieres — who had been seen in a 
hacknfy carriage with a trunk on its top, was already spread- 
ing fast in^J*oRt-8ur-Sarthe. And, when coming to the 
chapel, Madame de Rassigny had i elated it to her lady 
companions, amazed that this penniless girl should have 
refuseni"Tr*duke with an income of twenty thousand livres. 

They weie all very jealous of the p^qor girl and ill-dis- 
posed towards her, owing to the demand as well as her 
refusal . • 

‘Tlow can I best convey the news that Uncle Mare got 
the inheritance?” \>ondered Chitton, while the coloneKs 
wife stared a^fher. “It isn’t easy! 1 must make it seem 
to, he coming out naturally.” 

”] am doubly delighted to meet you. Mademoiselle 
(k>ryse,” continued Madame de Bassigny, “as I wish to^qsk 
you to transmit to your mother an invitation that I was 
going to send her as soon as I got home. I want to ask 
her to come over to dinner Thursday fortnight with you 
and M. de Bray,- and also M. Mare, if he will consent to it. 
Ikit 1 douh‘t if he will honour us with his presence — ” 
Chiffon sprang upon the occasion that presented itself 
thus. Looking attentively at Madame de Bassigny in order 
to catch the minutest movements of her face, she replied 
in a clear voice : 

“My uncle hardly ever dines out, but, at any rate, he will 
not be here then, because he is leaving — ” 

“With the Due d’Aiibieres?” wickedly asked the colonel’s 
wife. 
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Chiffofi did not appear to understand and, unmoved, 
continued* : • ^ 

“No, all alone, — his aunt de Crisville is •dead, and — ’ • 
“Ah !, Probably she died at Pau?“ interrupted MadanVi 
de Bassigny.. ‘ 

Turning to one of the women who accompanied her, she 
proposed : ^ * 

“There ! You wanted to buy a castle? Crievillc will cer- 
tainly be put up for sale, it is peiched too high to be 
turned into a hospital or an orphanage/* • 

At Pont-sur-Sarthe, everybody firmly believed that-Msiftme 
•'de Crisville would# ^eave all her fortune to charitable 
institutions. • 

“No !“ said Chififon, innoocntly, “I don’t think my Uncle 
will sell Crisville. On the contrary, I believe he will live 
there/* 

“He! What? Him? M. de Rray?“ stammei%d Madame 
■ de Bassigny, aghast. “But she is leaving at least five or sis 
millions, your aunt!“ 

is not ‘my aunt, — and she left more than that!*' 
boldly corrected Chiffon, who was actually ignorant of the 
value of the Marquise de Carabas' estate. 

“More than that?" repeated Madame de Bassigny, flab- 
.bergasted .and vexed. 

The crowd were leaving the chapel. She said good-bye 
to Coryse and qujckly went to meet the arrivals, keen on 
spreading the news around. From a distance. Chiffon saw 
with joy, the faces darkening as she spoke. 

“They are floored !" she thought. “It was right of me 
to come." 

She made a sudden move towards the chapel. She had 
perceived Father de Ragon who was advancing with his 
quiet and steady stride. 

“I must not allow him to be grabbed !" 
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' And, quickly, going to him she asked politely : 

‘‘Will you allow me to say a word to you?" 

And, as the Jesuit was uneasily glancing at the people 
who seemed to be also waiting for him, she affirmed : 

“It wiir not take long! Yesterday I prattled far too 
much!" 

“But no, my child, yesterday, on the contrary, you 
greatly surprised and interested me." 

“You are so kind. But I know I was wrong in talking 
about my uncle and his politics, and I came to ask you to 
make ^no mention of it to my mother, .who will come to 
see you to-day." 

‘'I assure you," said Father dc Ragon, restlessily, “that 
you are exaggerating the importance of your talk." 

“No ! 1 let you infer, — or about that, — my uncle would 
not present himself at the coming elections against M. de 
Bermany, bjrcause he had no money?" 

. “Yes, well?" 

“Well, the fact is, that he will present himself, because 
he has the means now." 

“Ah !" said the annoyed Jesuit. 

And, forgetting all the principles of discretion and prudence 
which habitually guided him, even in the least important of 
his moves, he asked squarely : 

“How did he get it?" 

Chiflfon answered in an indifferent tone : 

“He is the universal legatee of his aunt de Crisvillc, 
who died yesterday." 

Father de Ragon looked stunned, his mouth half open, 
speechless. Old Madame de Crisville was, before the poor 
state of her health compelled her to stay in Pau, one of his 
penitents, and he remembered having dictated her in detail, 
what her last dispositions should be, and the Jesuits were 
included in them. And that old woman had died far away 
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froiti his authority, nefelectiitfe to tuTtili the halt promises^ 
obtained after great trouble, and left her iortume-^-to 
whom? To an honest socialist already in easy drcumstarvce^; 
to a dangerous man, whom she unconsciously^ was arming 
for a struggle against all that she ought to have respected and 
supported ! # 

At last he queried, rather addressing himseb thun Chiffon, 
who was joyfully devouring him with her eyes : 

“It is an enormous fortune?” 

“Enormous!” repeated the gi*’l in a singing voice,, 

“It’s one-half of jhe department?” 

Like an echo, sTie repeated: “One-half of ^ the depart- 
ment— at least !” 

Through a sudden intuition, it occurred to the Jesuit that 
perhaps Loryse was making sport of him. But, lowering his 
glance, he saw her, with a bright smile, her appearance 
utterly unconcerned, and it reassured him. Tn a fiat^h he 
guessed that Jhe “Chiffon” whom so far nobody wanted *to 
wolufi in all likelihood become an heiress. The 
ViComte de Bray's affection for his brother’s step-daughter 
was well-known at Pont-sur-Sarthe. It was known that he 
greatly loved the d’Avesnes girl, not only as his niece, but 
as much as if she had been his own daughter. Becoming at 
once fatherly. Father dc Ragon told Coryse : • 

“I am happy, really happy, over this good luck, that God 
sent you, as in it I truly see God’s hand ! Yesterday, 
through an excess in delicacy ofTeelings, and a fear of not 
being a saintly enough wife, you refused the Due d’Aubieres 
who asked for your hand and w^as ready to accept you with- 
out dowry, — and to-day the Lord rewards this conduct by 
giving you the means that will enable you to choose ;i 
husband according to your heart.” 

But,” said Chiffon, who had not yet guessed what the 
Jesuit was heading for. “I do not see why, owing to my 
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• uncle inheriting from his aunt, I can now choose whoever 1 
.wantV — Supposing of course that niy heart should wish to 
ch6ose. — « 

"'It is veiy clear however,'* Father de Ragon whispered, 
continuing to address himself as much as Coryse, “that the- 
Vicorfite de Bray will give a fine dowry to the child he 
nearly considers as his own, and, being a bachelor, without 
kin-" 

She laughed 

“Oh ! course ! You imagine that ir) the same stroke 1 
have become a "desirable party?' Ap/i a little while ago. 
I tht)ught that M. d'Aubieres* demand had raised my value 
in the marriage market! — ^\es,,. I can see that — since then 
people stare at me with a respectful curiosity — what will it 
be now? Honours — money, everything then ! Will that 

change me?’^ 

^ While she spoke, the Jesuit, who had seen young Barfleur 
still standing under the tree, exchanged wi^h him some 
friendly signs. , 

“It is Hugues de Barfleur," he said indicating the lad to 
Chiffon, “one of my former pupils." 

She answered without enthusiasm : 

“I know him, — I know him : 

“He is ‘one of our regular churchgoers, he cornes every 
day to attend mass, he has a very fine soul and only does 
what is agreeable to God — " 

“I don’t know,'* she burst out almost despite herself, “if 
it is as agreeable to Him as you say, that M. de Barfleur 
should come here to flirt with Madame Delorme." 

The Jesuit made a gesture of indignant protestation and 
sincere surprise. So far, he had not suspected it, but the 
giri’s indecorous remark had thrown a new light on a 
thousand petty facts which had passed off without arousing 
conjectures. Wishing to disarm suspicions ai»d at the same ‘ 
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time serve his former pupil, he replied^in his most insinuat- 
ing Voice : 

“My child, from the lips of a young maiden such a icmaiiv 
is out of place, and, besides, you are wanting ip perspica- 
city. Hugues de Rarfleur could not possibly be concerned 
with the lady you menttioned, not only because his prin- 
ciples protect him against temptations of this ^sortf but also 
because, I have reasons to believe it, he is interested in 
other quarters.*’ 

“Ah !“ said (V)rj^se, distractedly. 

- “Yes, the poor la^’s heart is somewhat epjtrstlpped. He 
is in love, 1 believe, with a young lady who so faj* has nqver 
taken any notice of him.” 

“A young lady?” queried Chiffon, puzzled and trying to 
guess who she might be — “a voung lady? I cannot see at 
al!-” ■ ■ 

But, suddenly seeing it clearly she burst out faughing and 
asked- “Perhaps, it’s me? Ah! This is a good one!’' * 

A*r!4, conteriiplatirig the Jesuit with admiration : 

“Really, one can say that you don’t waste time !” 

Father de Ragon looked at her with a smile on his lips 
and a hard look in his eyes. Then, she apologized : 

* * “I beg your pardon for laughing so, but it is so funny ! 
In this way the money that will harm M. de. Bernay’s 
chances will at least benefit M,. de Barfleur, — and so it will 
remain in their house. Ah ! There’s no doubt about it, 
it’s well planned out!” 

“Mademoiselle d’Avesnes!” declared the Jesuit in a 
sharp voice, “when she said you were an ill-mannered girl 
your motlier was right. — ” 

“Right in thinking it, but not in saying it,” retorted 
Chiffon quietly. 

Bowing to the Father who was leaving her, she looked 
put for Jean, apd saw him motionless on his bench. Through 
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force of habit she' was puckering Her lips, but stopped, 
thinking i 

’.“Good heaves*! I almost whistled for him as I used to ! 
VV.hat an effect that would have produced !” 

Leaving the Jesuits’ house she nearly ran, forgetful of the 
old sprvant who, behind her, was painfully stepping it out. 
She wanted to tell her news to the Abbe Chatel, certain 
that to him it would only cause pleasure. 

At the corner o{ the Place du Palais, a flower girl was 
standing by her small handcart, (.'hiffon bought some roses, 
and still 'fur.njng reached the presbytery of Saint-Marcien’s, 
church. 

If the presbytery of the cathedral was unostentatious, 
that of St, Marcien was wretched. It was a hovel, adjacent 
to the old church, in a dark and dirty lane. To the left 
of it was a small garden, but nothing like usual presbytery 
gardens. Al?be Chatel, who loved flowers, had found the 
way to transform the small patch of land into a perfumed 
flower bed. ^ 

The servant being out, the priest himself opened *the 
door to Corysc. In one hand he held a jam jar now filled 
with paste, and in the other a large brush which had lost 
most of its hair. “Excuse me for receiving you like this,“ • 
he explained to Chiffon who was gaily wishing him good- 
day. “I was just patching up the paper in the parlour. “ 
And he showed her the strips of wall-paper which, loosened 
by the damp, were woefully hanging down. 

The furniture was scanty : six straw chairs, a sunken arm- 
chair, a beautiul ormolu clock, elegant and of unique design, 
and an alabaster statue of the Holy Virgin, set against the 
wall, above a small bracket carrying a vase. 

‘T brought you roses for your Virgin,” Chiffon announced, 
putting the flowers into the vase, “but it is necessary to 
give them water promptly.” 



“Yesr soon — ” 

.“No, just now,! In such heat it w6uld be barbarous to 
keep . them waiting, monsieur TAbbe 1^ And >ou ^nay 
imagine that it is not the Virgin's wish that anything should 
suffer oh her account.'’ 

“Quite true!*' obediently said the priest, w’liile going 
to fill the vase from a small tap in the garden. 

Observing him (’oryse thought : “He is no^ smartly 
dressed, or refined either; with his good red face under his 
white hair he looks very much like a. tomato in cotton- 
wool ! But [ like^ him as he is, because he really has a 
.-fine soul ! Instead of frying to arrange marriag^^t^r the little 
swells who have scooped in everything — he minds paupers 
and God! He is a man who has no use for tittle-tattle, 
or intrigues, or flirts,-— and all the rest ! 

As the Abbe came back, carefully carrying the vase, full 
to overflowing and whetting his gown, she gaily^ exclaimed : 

“Monsieur I'Abbe, I feel so pleased !“ 

“Ah ! It's not like yesterday, then?" 

* ’ bfesJiad takgn up the roses, and with his large, clumsy 
hands, w\as setting them in the vase with great precaution. 
Then he sat opposite Coryse. 

“Monsieur I'Abbe, since this morning Uncle Marc is rich, 
very rich," 

“How Sid it happen, my child?" , 

“Well, he has not robbed a mail-coach, as you think. 
No, he has inherited from Madame dc CYisville." 

“She is dead?" 

“Naturally, Monsieur I'Abbe!" 

“Oh ! The poor lady, who was so open handed, so kind 
to the unfortunates — " 

“Uncle Mare will be as good as she was, be sure of it. 
You will see what we will get from him for your poor—" 

“May God hear you, my child!" 
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‘But/* she said discontentedly, “one might thmk that 
you doubt it?*’ , 

‘H do« not exactly doubt it, no, but still — it will not be 
surprising if M. Mare should be less mindful of Heavens* 
affairs than his aunt was. He is young, he — ** 

“Young!** exclaimed Coryse, surprised, Uncle 

Mar<f‘?** 

“WelK su(;ely he is not old ! 

“I don't mean to say he is crumbling down, but still he 
is not young^ cither, since he is only three years younger 
than M. d*Aubieres, who is old !** 

“Talkm^r‘<jbout him, my child — ’* ^ 

“Oh !**,Coryse said, sighing wnth relief, “he went away this 
morning.’’ 

“He went away?*’ 

“Not for good ! He will return. All the same Monsieur 
I’Abbe, had I thought that you would not feel warmer than 
you do about it, I would not havx' dragged my poor old. 
‘Jean to your house, in' such heat. I should have let you 
hear about it from other people—’’ ‘ - - 

“But, my little child, you arc mistaken, I feel very 'glad. 

I am happy, sincerely happy, for all that happened to your 
uncle and for the joy it has brought you.” 

“That IS better! Now^ T’m off! It’s nearly noon!*-* 
While Chiffon W'as on licr way hack, walking sprightly under 
the scorching sun, the Abbe ('hatcl, was whispering, while 
setting again the roses at the feet of the little Virgin in the 
parlour : 

God, protect that child wdio loves jou ! God ! give her 
happiness !’* 
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VIII 


“Don't you know?" said Chiffon to Uncle Hare, who •had 
just returrled after a fortnight's absence. “All* the world is 
furious against you. Your letter to your constituents has 
revolutionised l*ont-sur-Sarthe. How people will ^lare at 
you ! 

“I don't care — “ 

“I know it well. But I, when I hear people lashing at 
A'ou as they do/it sickens me!" 

“Who does ili^^ 

“All our regular visitors, all the old bores who call. here. 
I don't know why I said the old ones, as the young ones 
are just as bad — . And mother then ! Two days ago she 
came home in an awful temper before she had read your 
what-do-vou-call-it that was posted on the (jjvalls." 

“What did she say?" 

. created a scene before father ! Ah ! Rut that was a 

really beautiful one!" 

“More beautiful than usually?" 

“Still more!" 

“Poor old Pierre I" said the V^icomte, laughing. 

“It'S wicked of you to laugh at it ! He is so nice !" 

“It’s true he is a good man. Had it been nTe !" 

“Well, what if it had been me?" 

She thought for an instant, and concluded : 

“That proves that hels better than cither of us, that's all !" 
like that — " 

“Like wdiat?" 

“You say your mother is wild against me — ” 

“Oh ! That !” 

“Then she will treat me as she would a negro.” 
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‘‘No!’* 

’ “She will! ! She had no scnipples to do it before, and now 
'Nvith oiy e[ection to add — “ 

' “Yes, but there* is your money—” 

“You meaft — ” 

“i mean that wlille your election vexes her, yOur money 
enchants her. She has much respect for money, don’t you 
know?^' . 

“Oh!” 

“There’s no : Oh ! about it. It’s so.” 

After a silence she asked : 

» “Did you%<;ijmplcte your business?” 

“Nearly.” 

“And you kre rich?” 

“Very.” 

“Good ! M. de Bernay is trying really hard ! Yon must 
beware of him, as Charlie will not pass.” 

“How do yoCu know?” 

“They told me — ” 

“Who told you — ” 

“The furnacemen.” 

l^ncle Marc laughed : “Then you talk with the foundry 
men? Poor Aubicres was right. — You are really a very 
funny little girl.” 

“You saw him, M. d’Aubiercs?” 

“Yes.” ^ 

“Will he soon come back?” 

“He will come back for the races.” 

When the ball rang for breakfast Madame de Bray burst 
in like a storm. With an eager look and smile stretching 
from one ear to the other she almost ran to her brother- 
in-law. 

“My dear Mare ! I just heard you had returned. 

“I am delighted to see you back again ! We missed you 
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so badly all of us, when you were away, didn't we, Chiffon?" 

The* Marquise never used to be nice to her brother-in-law 
and never did she call her dauj^hter "ChilTon" except when, 
' in the presence of a newcomer, she was adopting 

• wheedling pose. Mare, astonished, looked at Ijer but ?t 
once lowered his eyes when perceiving the ironical face of 
Coryse wiio stood behind her mother. 

“Have you seen Pierre?" asked Madame de Braf^. 

“Yes, I saw him as I came." 

Smiling, she asked : 

yHave >ou been, informed of the terrible effect of your 
.l^ter upon the electqj's?" ' 

“No." 

“Well, my poor Mare, you have no idea of tlie uproar, 
the unpleasant uproar that rose up against you." 

“As my name is also yours I beg your pardon — " 

“Pooh ! a la guerre comme a la guerre ! I am now 
.resigned to it, for to be frank, at the first I wa'^ dismayed, 
absolutely dismayed." 

• Slt^ Jairpe d aj;)ruptly to her husband, who was coming in : 
“IJ'nt it so? Now I am consoled of the scandal caused 

by Mare’s posters. I have got over it bravely." 

“So you said, at least," replied M.. de Bray, without 
conviction. 

Passing to rhe dining room, Chiffon whispered ip Mare’s 
ear : 

“Set fair, eh? Did I not tell you the money — " 
“Coryse," said the Marquise when sitting down, “I don’t 
know if I told you that we will dine at the Barfleurs’ on 
Saturday." 

“No, but you never tell me when vou dine in town.’* 

“You are invited.” 

“Same thing to me, since I shall not be there.” 
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“Why should you not go?” asked Madame de Bray, some- 
what embarrassed. 

^Because I never ^o to such dinners, and it nas neen 
agreed tha) I am not to be led into society till the winter 
a^tcr I roach the age of eighteen, that is to say aiter two 
years.'* 

*'Xou don't call that : going into society.’’ 

“I do*! It^ means dressing up, showing myself, getting 
bored — that is whal I call going into society!” 

“I have accepted on your behalf.” 

“You should not have since you promised me that privacy 
till T am'^wg^htcen, except at home. In any case, I do'^lt 
see, why T must dine with the Barfletirs rather than with 
Madame de Bassigny, who has invited me for that evening — ” 

Laughing, she added ; 

“Talking to myself, in the Jesuits garden, ah ! you know, 
she invited you also, Uncle Marc ! while adding sorrow- 
fully that sfie did not hope that you would honour her with 
Vour acceptance — ” 

“That shows Madame de Bassigny has lucid momcn^Sr* On 
no accoont would I ever go to her house, but to-day in any 
case I can’t go anywhere, since I am in mourning.” 

Chiffon gave a sly glance at her mother’s dress, which was 
of so indefinite a mauve that one could not really say whether 
it was mauve or rose. 

“Oh !” said the Marquise, “it is only a three months’ 
morning, and at least fifteen days of it have already elapsed ! 
And while on the subject, my dear Marc, I wanted to ask 
you, — you will not mind us giving a ball here on the race 
Sunday?” 

“No, not at all, — provided I am not compelled to appear.” 

“But, if you don’t show yourself at it, it will look like 
a blame on us — ” 
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“I Uon't know what it will look like, but I certainly shall 
not go -to a b^ll a month after the *death of an aunt who 
made me her heir. Leaving alone the heartlessness •of it,* 
it would savour of very bad taste.*' 

T he Marquise answered, pointedly : 

“As we have not the same reasons to abstain trom ii, 
and I am keen on giving this ball for Coryse — *’. 

“For me!” exclaimed the girl, in amazement. • ‘Tor me, 
who loathe society ! — And who can’t even Jance correctly ! 
A J^ll for me ! Oh ! Lord !” 

^ 'It’s just to tr^in you to behave in society, - and to give 
you a taste for it.’’ 

(4iiffon sprang up. 

“Go on I That won’t fool anybody, — the tale of a ball 
given for my benefit ! F.verybody knows that I don’t 
counI for much in the house, and that whatever is done 
here is not done for me!” 

“You are an ungrateful and impertinent Jirl !” shouted 
Madame de Bray in a rising v^oicc which seemed to^set 
bfir .^e|asheR vibrating. 

*“Me! No!” replied quietly the girl, — “but I think it 
would be better to tell Uncle Marc the truth.” 

“And the truth is?” 

“I hat the ball is given to dazzle the natives in displaying 
the prince to them.” 

Mare de Bray, surprised, queried : 

“What prince is that?” 

Ah ! That's true,” joyfully said Coryse, “you don’t 
know yet, you just arrived ! Well, for the past eight 
days there has been a prince at Pont-sur-Sarthe, a genuine 
one! Not a cardboard prince, but one who will be 
reigning, if his papa is not knocked down meanwhile.” 

“What is his name?” 
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‘‘The Comte d’Axen,^when travelling/’ 

“What is he doing*here, the Comte 'd’Axeni 
Th# Mt^quise was going to reply, but Chifton did not 
all()w her the tim‘e to do it : 

“No one exactly knows. They say he came to see the 
manoeuvres, or to improve his Trench, which *he already 
speaks better than any of us.“ 

Just to ^ay something the Vicomte asked : 

“Describe hfm, this prince?’" 

“He is charming/* promptly replied Madame de Uray. 
Promptly also, Chiflon retorted : ’ , 

• “That’s a question of taste ! He is as tall as a riding 
foot, and dark, dark ! M. Carnot vCouId be fair in 
eomparison ^ith him ! People address him as ‘Monseigneur* 
and ‘Your Highness,* so you untlerstand, it*s delicious!** 
“He is addressed as he has a right to be,** interrupted M. 
de Bray, who saw a storm approaching and wished to 
prevent the c'f)ming squabble.** 

‘.‘But I find it quite natural,** said Coryse, “and I speak 
to him like that, when replying to him. Some peopje find 
it amusing others not.*’ 

Looking at her mother she added : 

“Me,— humility is no concern of mine!** 

Out of the lesser traits of the Marquise’s mind, the one 
that shocked Coryse above all the others was her ark)gance 
with poor people and her abasement before the rich. 
Often, after crushing a servant or workman under the 
superiority of her intelligence, superiority which her 
daughter definitely refused to admit, Madame do Bray 
complained of the stupidity of those whom she called, with 
a pouting of disgust copied from that oi Madame Favart, 
some mercenaries. Chiffon then, both amused and irritated, 
used to tell her with a laugh : 

‘'Hullo! Tf he had the qualities you expected in him. 
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very’ probably . he would be an anibassdor, and not a 
servant!'* ^ 

Coryse thought it a simple matter to be respectful •!<> 
prince’s when chance brought you near to th^i, but .she 
could not understand that one should run after occasions 
to be in their presence. She loahed feeling unea^', and 
only liked living alone or with her equals-^ Moreover, it 
seemed to her that, as modern princes have forgotten that 
re princes, it is absurd to be compelled to make an 
to rememtver. instead of them, their exalted rank, 
e the arrival pf the Comte d'Axen at Tont-sur-Sarthe, 
the Marquise was prodigiously flattered at having been 
visited by His Highness. The Prince had been sent to her 
by M. d'Aubieres who, a few years earlier, had been military 
attache in the small country where his father reigned. 
Madame de Bray, compelled in Paris to run right and 
left to find some well-surrounded princes wlio only paid 
scant attention to her intriguing personality, totally bereft 
irLHP ojiNpr- Sarthe of occasions to a’r the courtly expres- 
sioTis in which, she imagined, she excelled, had thought 
that heavens’ door was being opened when she read the 
letter addressed to her husband in which the colonel 
••announced the visit of the little crown-prince. 

This time, the most elegant drawing-rooms ot Pont-Sur- 
Sarthe were left far behind as the Comte d'Axen only knew 
there the four generals, the mayor and the prefect. And 
without a thought for , Madame de Bassigny — her best 
friend, — who was fishing for an introduction to him, 
Madame de Bray had said, unconcernedly “that it was 
really annoying to be unable to invite a few friends to 
meet him, but he refused to make new acquaintances." 

The truth was that she did not want to share with any- 
body the Highness who had providentially fallen fnto her 
.hand. 
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"I here were at Pcht-sur-Sarthe many elegant women, 
seyer'al of» them very pretty. She feared that the prince, 
if iaunched gniong them, might lose interest in the de Bray 
house. It was he who forced the Marquise to break her 
reserve. 

On^ evening, coming in after a visit, he remarked to 
M. de Bray : , 

“I would ask you, if it is possible, to take me to the 
ball at the Chateau de Barfleur.'^ 

The Marquise jumped : 

“The ball?“whose baJI?“ 

“A ball that' will probably be given 'on the Sunday of 
the Races. This evening, while dining at a restaurant, 1 
heard people speak about it. ft is not yet certain, but — “ 

“But,“ cried the Marquise impetuously, “there cannot be 
a ball at the Barfleurs that day, since we are giving one 
ourselves." 

‘No ball had as yet been intended. The Marquise and 
Chiffon looked at each other, stunned by the Marquise’s 
assurance, but M,adame de Bray was not in the least 
dismayed. She went on, speaking to her husband : 

“Is it not so? — Having fixed the date long ago, — nobody 
can very well take it away from us." 

The next morning, she sent out the invitations. At 
least, she would still be able to show that she had secured 
the Prince before any one else. 

Afraid lest the conversation should take a more serious 
turn, the Marquise tried once more to conciliate matters. 

“If Chiffon is not dining at Barfleur’s on Saturday, you 
should write/’ he remarked to his wife. 

The Marquise answered cuttingly : 

“She will dine there." 

“I could not dine there even if I wished to," quietly 
explained Coryse, “I have no dress — " 
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“WTiat.! no .dress? What abour* your Pompadour 
dress? What does that mean?” , ^ 

“It means that two years ago, I got an*evening frock, 
so to speak, — in woollen muslin with small posies, — the one 
you call ‘my pompadour dress' — ” 

“Then?” 

“Well, then, as since then 1 have grown up a ggoC^ deal, 
while the dress did not grow, it reaches only *to my calves, 
and ^at is why I have no dress to wear.” 

>^!^'ll have it .lengthened.” 

"“It has already b^en lengthened three times, it can't be 
done any further.”* 

“How is it that you never have anything to Vear? 'It's 
unbelievable, — you don’t pWess one dress!” 

“Yes, I have got four — ” ' 

“That's not enough.” 

“But, really,” exclaimed Chiffon in voxatioh. “It's not 
with five louis a month for myself including shoes, gloves, 
hat^; amazon frocks and the rest — that I could have a full 
set 'of dresses !” 

M. de Bray hastily intervened : 

“Order what you want, and send the bill to me.” 

•' “Thank you, daddy! Then I will order a white dress 
for the Prince's ball.” 

The Marquise’s voice rose up, sharp and threatening. 

“I forbid you to call it the Prince's ball !” After 
a silence she went on : 

“Then it's all right, you will come to that dinner?” 

“Ah! No!” protested Chiffon. “Surely not!” 

Madame de Bray reflected an instant : 

“In this case, — when you go for a ride, you will go to 
Barfleur's— ” 

“To do what?” 

“Tell yourself Madame de Barfleur that you cannot dine 
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there on Saturday ,^that you promised to dine with your 
aunt do Launay that day, — that I did not know it when 
I' accepted—'" 

"All rijiht!" replied Coryse with a laugh. "I under- 
stand, ril make out a little tale, over which all concerned 
will ^cut each other up : you, Aunt Mathilde, Uncle 
Albert,-*- in fact all the world." 

And, rising from the table : 

"You don't mind? 1 must go and dress, and if I am 
to go to Barfleur's and be back in time for my coi^rse I 
had better trot off." 

‘‘Yes," majesrically said the Margui'sls "I allow you, for 
this time, to leave the table before the end of breakfast, 
but do not imagine it will ’ create a precedent to be 
repeated — " 

"But," said Coryse, peevishly, "it will be the same to 
me to stay* at the table till the end. Vm not keen on 
going there, nor, if I go there, to go to my course after- 
wards ! Moreover, I can stay, it’ll be much simp^ler ! 
You only need to send old Jean with a tefferT^In ^^fact 
‘she queried, with mischief in her eye,’ why should I 
have to go there myself? It’s not natural that I should." 

She sat down again, suddenly. 

"You sihall go there," ordered the Marquise, her temper 
rising. 

"No, — I would rather not. You must have some ulterior 
motive in sending me there, on an errand — " 

She stopped an instant, and went on, bearing on the 
words : "to the Barfleurs?" 

"No!" asserted Madame de Bray, blushing scarlet. 

Again this time the Marquis tried to conciliate them : 

"Come along. Chiffon, go, since vour mamma desires 
it-" 
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!” said Coryse, giving him under the table, 
warning .kick. 

It \s'as too late. The Marquise had heard, and tjiis vna^rd ; 
“mamma” when applied to her, posseSsed the gift *^of* 
exasperating her. Furious, she addressed her* husband ; 

“Truly,”* she began, “you — ” 

“H’m ! -H'm !--H’m !- H’m !- ” s-mi' r.hiffon in 
arpeggio. 

'I'he Marquise turned to lace her. 

“Get out ! And do at once what 1 ordered you to do. 
llM'e vou heard?” * 

“Yeis,” replied Coryse, folding up her napkin with 
affected slowness. * 

Leaving*, she mumbled between her teetn : 

“Oh ! If only M. d*Aiib*ieres w^as not so old 


IX 


Reacmint, the courtyard of the (-hateaii dc Rarfleur— a large 
Louis XV castle built of bricks and granite — Coryse saw at a 
ground floor window the Vicomtesse de Rarfleur, sitting by 
a large* table and ver^^ busv covering jam bo^ttles. Her 
work so much absorbed her altcntion that she did not hear 
the horse’s feet. Chiffon, whose intention had been, at 
first, to stop by the window, thought that that might not 
be sufficiently polite, so she dismounted at the stables, after 
being told that the Vicomtesse was at home. 

She was led into the billiard-room where she had to wait 
what seemed a very long time and, while walking up and 
down the large bare room she was ragingly mumbling to 
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herself : . , . 

‘*What ! Is she going to finish covering all her jam pott> 
before receiving me, Mother Barflcur?*' 

At last the maid servant reappeared : 

“Will Mademoiselle d’Avesncs come with .me? I was 
looking for Madame la Vicorntcssc in the park, and she 
was i.: the drawing-room.” 

Coryso thought : 

“No, she was in the pantry, but probably she thinks it 
would not beonice to let me know it.” ' 

She lightly followed the maid through a long line of 
gloomy rooms. ^ 

“Brrr !”..said she, nearly shivering, “there is no fun in 
this place ! Father de Ragon and mother Barfleur are 
mistaken if they imagine that I will ever many ‘a penny- 
worth of butter’ as I believe thev do ! Ah ! No ! No ! 
No!” . ' * 

The due d’Aubieres, .on his arrival in the locality, had 
asked Uncle Marc, showing him young Barfleur standing in 
a door-frame during a ball. 

“Who is that small fellow as big ns a pennyworth of 
butter?” 

And, at the Brays’ and in other houses also the nickname 
had stuck to him. 

The maid led Coryse into a small room, better turmshcil 
and more comfortable than the rest of the Chateau. 

Sitting close to the window, her high and slender waist 
tightly clad in a maroon foulard dress with yellow spots, 
the Vicomtesso seemed to be attentively reading the Gaulois. 
At once Coryse thought : 

“I am no longer surprised to have had to wait so long ! 
At her jam covering her dress was grey; she went to slip on 
her most beautiful clothes to receive me. Heavens I They 
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are .doing a lot jon account of Chiflon, since Uncle 
Mare inherited !•” 

“My dear child,” said the Vicomtesse, rising at^theVight 
of Coryse, what kind wind blew you to our horne?” And, 
.without allowing he»* time to reply : “Is she not delighdul 
in her riding habit?” 

“Delightful !” cried Chiffon, glancing at her ov^ long 
arms, her long hands, and her still ungainly hgureT “That’s 
not what they tell me at home.” 

Madame de Rarfleur was not at all put oyl. 

“Yes, delightfuH Delightful and charming ! ” 

She pulled at the long band of tapestry oi\ silk canvas 
which served as a bell cord. . 

“My poor Hugues will •be very sorry to have missed 
such a pretty caller ! He went to see his horse in the large 
meadow near the water's edge. 1 will send for him.” 

“No need to, madame,” quickly replied •Chiffon. “I 
must go now, I have a course at four o’clock.” 

The servant came in. 

^^Fell ■ Mon sieur le Vicomte — ” 

“I only came,” explained Coryse, “to tell you that my 
mother, when she replied you that I will come on Saturday 
with her, had forgotten that I was dining with my aunt 
de Laurxay that day.” 

“What?” exclaimed Madame de Rarfleur. “But that is 
impossible. We cannot do without you !” 

Chiffon did not reply. She was smilingly listening to the 
big bell which was violently rung to call in the young lord 
of the manor, and she thought : 

“It will take him at least fifteen minutes to walk up the 
creek, and in five I will be gone.” 

“I insist, my little Coryse,” said the Vicomtesse, “Tell 
me that you will find a way to come? You will be the 
life and soul of this dinner.” 
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“Me?'* Coryse interrupted, amazed. “Me? But' when 
I don't feel quite at ease 1 can't say two words.'* 

‘NfadarAe de Rarfleur asked : 

"“Why should you not feel at ease, my dear child?" 

■“Forgive me!" quickly exclaimed Coryse, very red, “I 
have blundered ! 1 mean that, anyhow, anywhere when I 

am n^^ alone, I feel uncasv, because I don't trust myself," 

“No, Vou ere a charming young girl, very simple, very 
frank- " 

“Oh! As to that!" And rising, Coryse went on: “I 
a:n going — 1 must return." 

“Do wait a Jittle longer. You mus^t have tea.'^" 

“•1'hank wou vfcry much, Madame, but really I am late 
already." 

T^he Vicomtesse rose up also and as Chiffon, surprised 
at this exaggerated politeness, was telling her not to take 
such trouble^ she replied : 

“Yes, 1 want to see you on horseback, my son told me 
that you are adorable in the saddle." 

“There," thought the girl, “it's out ! Tbc^-Ljare all. in 
the plot !" 

While old Jean was bringing the horses, to the steps, the 
Vicomte dc Barfleur ran into the courtyard. He took the 
hand ihat Chiffon stretched out to him, and,, bowing 
respectfuMy, touched it with his lips. Being little used to 
this she almost burst out laughing. Then, comparing the 
mother and son's present manner with theirs of a fortnight 
ago, she felt disgusted and almost said aloud : 

“They arc a wretched lot!" 

When Coryse got near Josephine, the big thoroughbred 
mare that she rode daily, the V^icorntc rushed to her and,i 
locking his hands together, held them to make a step for 
Coryse. Slid looked down upon the frail young man, his 
wretched back and his thin ntHrk carrying an enormous 
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hciJti; und, thinkin^»*o{ his thin arms $;he thought : 

“He will surdy let me down 

Gently, and with the most gracious logk that ^he ^ould 
assume to soften her refusal, she replied, iiulicating o^d* 
•Jean who was holding the bridles of both hordes. 

“No. Please hold for an instant the other horse? l. am 
very clumsy, 1 can only mount with Jean’s heln.^ With 
you I would fall down.” 

And, as he insisted : 

“I beg of you ! You don’t imagine ho\^ heavy I am ! 

A lump of lead !” 

She put the tip«ftf her foot in Jean’s hand and flew 
iipw^ards, seeming to rise a yard above the saddle. 'r,hen, 
wishing the mother and s»n good-bye, she rode away, her 
supple body undulating with Josephine’s long strides. 

As soon as she passed the gate, Chiflon made for the 
forest. She was longing to gallop in the bi^autiful green 
paths and to shake off the anger that was rising up to her 
hewd and heart. 

•fhey "tC'TJtrid not leave her in peace one moment, then. 
Barely a fortnight ago they were worrying her to marry 
M. d’Aubicres, and now they wanted her to marry little 
RarHeur ! And not only did this idea torment her on 
accounf of the new struggle to be fought, but it Imrt her 
self-respect. 

Although M. d’Aubiercs was not handsome, his demand 
had flattered her, and she was grateful for it; but that of 
M. dc Rarfleur had humiliated her badly. 

In the first place she knew’ very well that, when she was 
penniless, “a pennyworth of butter” would never have paid 
her any more attention than that which a well-mannered 
man owes to a young girl whom he meets in her parents’ 
house. Also, she found hideous in her eyes this ill-looking 
boy with his enormous whiskers, and his thin legs which 
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' were very badly bowed through excessive riding. In her 
appreciation the former was ‘'the great d’Aubieres/' while 
the *vicoi*iite wasr, “little Barfleur.’* This summed up the 
v/nole matter. 

Being sound and strong, (Ihiffon held in horror weak and 
unhealthy people. 

FoH::)wing up the large green trail leading to the Tont- 
siir-Sarthe Roitid, she thought : 

“He disgusts me, this lad. If eve* it should occur to him 
to kiss me as M. d’Aubieres did I will smack his face with 
both hands. I simply could not help it.* All the same, it 
will be seriously annoying, this affair If again I refuse, 
mother windfall trpon me. l‘o do well, the refusal should 
come from the Barfleurs. Oh !i That wretched Father de 
Ragon ! It is he who set it all in motion ! 1 was right 

in being afraid of the Jesuits!'* 

She stoppe^I before the road whitened by the sun. 

“It will be atrocious all the way to Font-sur-Sarthe ! I 
must try the path behind the foundries. There won't^be 
much din at this hour, and T hope Josephine *^11 cons^'nt 
to go there.*’ 

She directed the mare, who already pricked hei ears, 
listening to the dull roar rising from below, into a narrow 
path that ran down between the forest and the iron works 
At a bend ‘of the path she saw\ a hundred yards below’ her, 
a rider standing still and talking to wH)rkmen sitting on the 
ground at the edge of the thicket. 

“Ah !** she exclaimed, turning towards (dd Jean. “There 
you are I I missed my coarse— here arc the workmen 
having their four o’clock snack ! 

She proceeded • 

“It seems to be the Comte d’Axen?” 

“Yes, Mamzelle ('oryse, for sure it’s him.” 

The path was meandering down and Chiffon lost sight 
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of the group. But soon, getting nearer, she heard the 
voices rising up 'to her : 

“Yes,’' the Prince was saying, and sha recogftised* his 
musical voice. “Yes, it is very good, this fwofession of 
•faith, and if 1 were an elector in this country L would not 
hesitate to give my vote to the man who wrote it.” 

Chiflfon has just passed the bend of the road. 

“Ah !” she exclaimed. “It’s you, monseign- 

She stopped, sensing vaguely that he would rather not be 
so addressed, and he thanked her with a sign while replying : 

“Yes, mademoiselle, it’s me!” 

“See, monsieur, •• cried one of the workmen, “here is 
a little demoiselle of the same opinion nrs yoiir^iielf.” . 

“What is this about?” »sked Coryse. 

“It’s this gentleman who says, as you do, that in your 
place he should vote for M. de Bray.” 

“Of course !” she replied with conviction,^, “unless you 
want to re-elect M. de Bernay?” 

'iAh ! no ! That gentleman is no longer wanted.” 

‘i‘Well, ttren? Since you know Charlie can’t pass — ” 

“1'hat’s true ! But it does not suit me that M. de Bray 
is a Viscount.” 

^ “That does not suit him either,” said (Hiififon, “but that’s 
not his fault !” 

“Why does he sign his letters: Wicomte de Bray*?” 

“Indeed ! Why not, since it is his name? Would you 
prefer him to cheat?— to present himself as someone other 
than he is?” 

Suddenly glancing at the bottles, sausages and cheese laid 
out on the grass, Chiffon asked : 

“Hullo ! Well, you've had a meal !” 

A dark and hairy workman rose up and saluting the 
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Comte d'Axen said : “lt*8 monsieur who gave us this treat, 

othefwise^ !*’ He added: ‘'On account of our minding 
his horse’ while he visited the workshops/' 

*01d Jean,* flushed and hot, was glancing wistfully at the 
bottles. Noticing it, Coryse said to one of the “men. 

"It would be very nice of you to give him a glass of 
sonietiVVng — as he is feeling very warm." 

The workn1*an pounced upon a bottle and excused 
himself : 

"If we (iid not do it already, it's because we didn't dare - 
as usually servants — when the masters are there — " 

"He is’nt my servant," she replied with a laugh, "he is 
my nurse. Come 'and drink, nurse!" 

Old Jean advanced a step : ' 

"I couldn't refuse it," he said with a delighted look on 
his face, "as one feels thirsty in this heat. And you, 
mamzelle Cory’se, you must be thirsty too?" 

"If you would have a glass, don't be shy to ask for it," 
suggested the man who held the bottle. « 

"I am not shy," said Chiffon, stretching oufTier hand. 

"Wait a minute, because, for you, I must wash the glass." 

He ran to the hydrant near the gate of the workshops, 
and returning, asked : 

"Will it he beer or claret lor you?" 

"Claret." 

She held out her hand for it, and said in a clear voice : 

"To your health !" 

The workman rose up : 

"It's rather Monsieur's health we should drink to," 
he replied pointing to the Comte d'Axen. 

"And I," answered the Prince, "I propose to drink to 
the candidate's health !" 
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.“That’s right !“ thoughtlessly exclaimed Coryse. “Uncle 
Mare/s health 

One of the men queried : 

“Then, so, you are M. de Bray’s niecc?“ 

“Ye8,“ said Chiffon, looking at the IVince* who was 
laughing at her little slip. 

The man went on : 

“Oh ! We know you well, but we did nT)t know your 
name.! It's mostly the urchins there, in the city, who know 
you — ” 

Turning towards the (’omte d’Axcn he added; 

“ — as mademoiselle always has coins fo^* them in her 
pockets 'vhen she passes by on her horse.* Evxm/last 
Christmas, she brought them a case full of toys that filled 
up her carriage, there were more of them that they could 
manage to break—'* 

His hard eye softened a little as he concliTded : 

“If all the rich were like mademoiselle, and monsieur»- 
a!L^vould be better for everybody ! But some of them 
can't realise'^that there are poor people — and, such rich, I 
know some of them^' 

“So do I !" involuntarily said Chiffon, thinking of her 
■mother. 

Then she asked the Comic d'Axen : 

“Are you going down to Pont sur-Sarthe, monsei - • 
monsieur?" 

“Yes, will you allow me to accompany you?" 

“Certainly." 

He suggested : 

“But, it will be better if we go by the path in tlie forest. 
There are too many loose pebbles in this road." 

As they were disappearing into the wood, Coryse heard 
one of the workmen exclaiming : 

“I have an idea that those two young people are 
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affianced ! 

Lriughipgiy she turned towards the Prince : 

• .'They mean you and I rnonseigneur.” 

‘‘I regret they are mistaken — '' 

“You regret it? J^oiiteness is a fine thing! Do you 
picture what I would look like, as a queen? Can you 
picture Oh ! Lord 1 What would you do with me?” 

After an instant she added : 

“And what should I make of you?” 

He laughed : 

“How old are you, mademoiselle Coryse?” 

“I was sixteen last May, and you, mfinscigneur?” 

“I will bfi twenty-four in eight days.” 

Presently he queried : 

“Tell me ! Would Madame la Marquise allows you to 
go about w'ith a young man?” 

“Surely no\ !” 

.“But, then—” 

“You ! — But, you, you are a sovereign. — That’s n»t a 
young man, a sovereign, that doesn’t count.” ^ 

She blushed, and went on, stammering : 

“I mean to say, a sovereign is too much — to come into 
account I” 

Then to^change the course of the conversation she asked : 

“Tell me, monseigneur, arc you not afraid of being 
r>ieked up and escorted back to the frontier, when you back 
opposition politics like that . . . you, a stranger?” 

“Oh ! It’s very quiet, my opposition politics, which only 
consists of telling workmen that, in their place T would 
vote for your uncle !’^ 

“All the same, if I were you I would be careful I I wish M. 
d’Aubieres had returned; he would tell you what you should 
do, or not do, you look to me as very young for all that !” 

“You seem to take an interest in me?” cried the. Prince, 
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laughing heartily. • 

‘'I take interest, without taking interest.'* 

‘That's something ! Well, I could hate sworn, i who 
possess* what you call 'flair,' that not only ydu were not 
•interested in me, but had antipathy towards me!" 

“And that was true," frankly exclaimed (^oryse, “yes, 
till this afternoon — and then, this afternoon, all of^^iddcn 
you appeared to me to be a good man?" 

“Then, we are friends?" 

“Yes." 

“Then," correcting herself : “Yes, monseigneur ! 1 ask 
your pardon — I spC.^k to you very badly—" 

“Surely not !" 

“Yes, 1 do ! I do not sily ‘monseigneur* often enough, 
and never ‘Your Highness’ !" 

“Don’t you worry about that ! And, since we are friends 
now, tell me why we were not? That is to «ay, on your 
side, as, where I am concerned, there was no ill-feeling, ,1 
can*assure you !" 

^iYes, ril'lell you. By Instinct T don't care much for 
foreigners, and I loathe Protestants. Then, as you arc 
both — you understand?" 

, “I understand, and what do vou reproach foreigners 
with?" • 

“Oh ! absolutely nothing, except that they * are not 
French." 

“And the Protestants?" 

“A lot of things! find them intriguing, false, 
hypocrites, and whimsical ! But naturally I recognise 
exceptions — " 

“Naturally! Me, first of all!" 

She laughed : 

“Not only you. Others also. But I mean the bulk of 
the Protestants — of the French Protestants of course, since 
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they arc the only ones I know.*' 

“Blit 1^ seeing with what aversion I was inspiring yoii, 
I /had imagined fhat you were mistaking me for a spy ?** 

“Oh ! Monseigneur ! Oh ! no ! not that ! To begin with, 
1 don't b^rieve so much in them — spies, because very often 
spies are seen where none exists. It's somewhat like the 
mad that policemen kill to get rewards, and which 

are no more fiiad than 1 am, poor beasts!" 

Returning to the topic that interested her most, ( hiflfon 
declared ; * 

“All the same, it*s truly nice of you to work for the elec- 
tion of Uncle Mare !" •• 

“Pray dcT not be thankful to me tor that, as I admit that 
the conversation you heard w'as the outcome of pure chance. 
I hose men had minded my horse while I was visiting the 
steel works. 1 did not exactly know which of them had 
held it, and*l feared, if I only fired one gun, to bring the 
fire of a full battery upon me. Therefore I went to the 
inn that stands on the high road and brought them same- 
thing to eat and drink. They offered me drinks, and wb'ile 
drinking I chatted with them about the candidates whose 
posters were stuck on the workshop walls. You see that 
my propaganda was very limited." 

“It will^ serve all the same! You will see how* nice he 
is, Uncle Mare. I feid sure that, now that he has come 
back, you’ll find the place less boring!" 

“Rut," the JVince tried to protest, “I never." 

('hiffon interrupted him. 

“Go on ! You won't make me believe that you don't get 
bored there ! And so, monseigneur, you don't feel shocked 
by Uncle Mare's socialistic proclamation. As, it appears, 
it is socialistic?" 

“But, I also, 1 am a socialist!" 

“Oh!" said Coryse, shocked. “Well, better not to.sav 
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too (nuch in ront-sur-Siirthc, it wouldn’t look well ! Ah'! 
You are'a socialist, monseigneur ! And will not that stand 
. in your way to reign?” 

“I hope not ! But if that should hinder, me, 1 shall* 
hand over to another — is not that the proper c;\pression?” 

“Yes, monseigneur.” 

“It will be an easy matter, 1 have six brothei^ And 
you, Mademoiselle Coryse, you were on an^elec!f?ral toiir 
when I had the pleasure to meet you?” 

“No ! I had been on an errand to the \Jarlleurs.’’ 

“Ah ! Monsieur dc Barfleur, is he not a very slim young 
man?” 

“Oh ! sure ! he is slim !” 

“Does he not affect the .English style?"' 

“The Pont-sur-Sarthe English style, yes!” 

“And he owns a fine castle, this man?"" 

“Fine enough — but it belongs to his moth^*r.” 

“Is his mother a nice woman?"" 

“Oh ! no ! She is a tall woman and poses. She is thin ! 
majestic ! And she puts on a melancholy air, as if 
misfortunes had just landed on her. When I speak to her 1 
always feel inclined to call her ‘unfortunate princess," and 
him, the little man, he is nicknamed, in the town, ‘a penny- 
worth of butter." "" 

As the Comte d"Axen laughed, Chiffon explained : 

“1 am not wicked, nor a sneerer, you know? No, but I 
can't bear them — the Barfleurs!” 

“There are only the mother and son?"" 

“Only? That’s quite enough!” 

“I will probably meet them at your mother’s ball, on 
the day of the races?” 

“Sure, you will meet them — but what good will it do 
you?” 

‘T feel curious to see; after having seen the Parisian 
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society that 1 know, a little, the provincial society. 

‘‘Well, a lot of good it will do you ! If only you knew 
how nie&n and /gossiping and boring it is ! But I quite 
understand -^hat, owing to your position, you are above ail 
that.” 

“But 1 am not above anything — ” 

“Nhc outside anything, you mean? And listen, 
nionseigneur cl think ir will be better if we do not tell 
that we had a ride together?” 

“Ah ! you p.re afraid of gossips?” 

“Oh ! not at all ! But 1 am afraid my mother will take 
me away if she hears about it.” 

“Then what must 1 do?” 

“Simply don’t mention it. As for me, I will only tell 
of it if I am asked, and as nobody will ask me — ” 

“True. It is very unlike^ that they will guess our 
meeting.” 

“If perchance they do, we will admit it.” 

“We will admit it — ” 

“Then that is agreed upon. And now we must separate 
before getting out of the forest ! I again beg your pardon 
for all my lapses, monseigneur!” And laughing she 
added: “And 1 bow deeply to Your Highness!” 

With a wide movement of his arm, the young Prince took 
off his hilt and, laughing also, replied : 

“1 bow deeply to you, mademoiselle Chiffon.” 
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X 


Di RING the next days, Chiffon could not moye a* step 
without meeting young Barfleur. Besides* he called on fbe* 
de BraVs several times under the pretext oi errands on .his 
'‘mother’s behalf. And, one evening, coming into the 
drawing room about dinner time, Coryse found him 
installed between M. and Mine, de Bray. Six hoii^^ earlier 
she had seen him arrive in his small carriage, but she thought 
he had left long before, and she stopped, speechless. 

“M. de Barfleur has kindly consented to*dine with us,” 
said the Marquise, who seemed to be in a charming mood. 
“We will take hiifl home to-night when strolling—*” 

During the hot season, M. and Mme. de Bray used to 
drive out after dinner, taking with them Coryse, who 
loathed these outings. Sitting in th«> landau, facing her 
parents, she dared not move or laugh, and had to remain 
motionless and dull, as she always was in th% presence of 
the Marquise, in fear of some dreaded scene. • 

When Mare de Bray entered, his face expressed, at the 
sight of young Barfleur, such amazement that Coryse 
laughed. And, when her mother passed her arm under the 
Vicomte’s to the dining room, she remarked to Uncle Marc, 
.who seemed irritated and discontented : 

“You*did’nt expect that, did you?” , 

He replied, without appearing to notice his brother’s 
anxious glances : 

“I see, so now he is one of our household, a ‘penny- 
worth of butter’?” 

“Not yet!” laughed Coryse, “but he is trying.” 

Uncle Mare stopped short : 

“What do you mean?” he asked abruptly. 

M. de Bray entreated them, in a low voice : 

“Go in, children, do go in !” 
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said the Marquise in an acid voice, pointing 
to young Bnrfleur who was still standing by his chair, “what 
k skipping you^“ 

“ '*M. de fjarfleur is here, waiting for you to sit down.“ 

From the moment dinner began, the Vicomte/ placed 
opposite ('Oryse kept looking at her admiringly. Ihc 
young girl, being short-sighted, did not even suspect it, 
but ^ire dej Bray noticed that affectation and appeared 
annoyed by it. His irritation even became so apparent 
that Chiffon Y^ho, at a short distance, could see very well, 
asked him suddenly : 

“What’s the matter with you this evening, Uncle? You 
look so cranky !“ 

Vexed, he replied : 

“Nothing — or rather — I have a headache.” 

But, despite thiS^retended headache, he began to chat 
with his niece, and never allowed her to turn her face away 
from him. 

Annoyed at this attitude, which she judged to be a slight 
to her protege, the Marquise attempted several times to 
bring Chiffon back to the general conversation, but e\ery 
time she slipped out of it. I'hen, unable to obtain anything 
by cleverness, Madame de Bray decided to smash her way 
through : 

“CorySfcC ! Your behaviour is altogether out bf place! 
You are making such noise, we can’t hear ourselves speak !” 

The girl stvipped talking, not even completing the 
sentence she had begun, and did not open her mouth any 
more. 

The Marquise addressed her again : 

“But I don’t mean you must not take— you might reply 
to M. de Barfleur who said that — ” 

('hiffon answered in a soft and polite tone. 
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“M*. de Burfleur eiily talks about bunts and races, thev^ 
are topics that 1 ‘loathe and 1 do not understand — '' 

“And what would you like to talk aboul* madcnfoiselle*!!’’ , 
queried- your Barfleur earnestly. 

" She replied in the same modest and submissive tone 1 
“Of nothings, monsieur---! will he quite all right without 
talking at aJL“ ^ 

“One would not have thought so a little* while ago ! '* 
remarked Madame de Bray sharply. 

( oryse replied : 

“ Fhat’s true, 1 was too noisy. 1 beg your partion.*' 
Bending her hea^i*down, staring obstinately at her plate, 
she kept silence till the end of the dinner. 

After serving the coffee iir the billiard room Cdiiffon went 
to sit in the lounge, in a -large cane arm-chair, staring at 
the stars which were still pale in the sky which was not 
quite dark yet. She was shaken out of her torpor by her 
mother w ho was returning with her hat on : 

“iN'fiat ’ You are not yet read\ ? But the carriage is 
wiuting ! You are so heedless! So careless!'’ 

“Ball !“ replied the girl without moving, “go all the 
same! I’ll be ready wdieii you come back for something 
that you forgot — “ 

Uncle •Marc candidly hurst out. laughing and M. de Bray 
turned his head to hide the smile that was tugging at his 
lips despite himself. The Marquise, now purple, threaten- 
ingly asked Chiffon : 

“What did you say?’'* 

Unmoved, she repeated: “I said that every evening, 
)ou come back home to take the object that you had for- 
gotten I lien she added softly : “And this evening you 
w-ill come back more than once." 

She was alluding to one of her mother's pettinesses, which 
the. Marquise thought never to have been guessed by any- 
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body, so convinced was she that she- could fool all who 
measure^ their wits with hers. 

Loving showy luxury, and everything that in her opinion 
was likely to dazzle or fascinate "‘the public,*’ Madame de 
Bray had by incessantly worrying her husband, arranged 
that he exchanged his carriages and servants* liveries, very 
simpl(!^?nd in good taste, tor others that pleased her. 1'he 
landau, blue and splashed with an enormous crest, and with 
red wheels, was as grotesque as a hackney carriage, but the 
Marquise was 'never so happy as when she drove right across 
Pont-sur-Sarthe in this ludicrous equipage. That was the 
reason why she compelled Coryse to' join them in these 
drives which annoyed her so much. When she did not come 
they had to use the victoria, which was of modest appear- 
ance. When Madame de Bray, sitting in an affected pose 
in the gaudy carriage with its flashy harness, stars, rings 
and crests, cbuld parade before the restaurants of the place 
du Palais at the hours of ‘Vermouth** or “coffee,** her 
joy w’as at its height. At six o’clock, and at eight, » the 
tables laid on the pavements were crowded with people.^ 
The officers and the dandies oi Pont-sur-Sarthe fixed is 
rendezvous (diez Gilbert the chic restaurant, or the Cafe 
Perault. Instead of allowing her coachman to drive in 
fine and well-mctallcd street, but somewhat deserted, that 
ran directly out of the towm, Madame de Bray gave the 
order to go through the square paved with small a^id 
slippery cobble-stones. And more often than not, on enter- 
ing one of the streets that w'ould take her away from her 
preferred quarter, she would start up, and order a return 
to the house. 

Chiffon knew very well the “Oh ! I have again forgotten 
my umbrella!** or it might be: “my overcoat,” or “my 
muff,” or even “my handkerchief!** which occasioned a 
second and afterwards a third parade before the dear cafes. ' 
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.Chiffon had a deep horror of these exhibitions, and when^ 
she perceived the enquiring faces turned towards^ the 
carriage and heard the noise of the swofds and spurs of • 
the offVcers who rose up to salute them, she Towered her 
eyes, annoyed, and thought : • 

“How these people must laugh at us!“ 

She, so simple and free from any desire to was 

enraged, at having to be party to these pettt manoeuvres 
which made her mother appear ridiculous. 

The Marquis and his brother had duly noticed what the 
coachman and other servants had named : “the false start*' 
but they had nevci* communicated their reflections on this 
subject to each other, and Chiffon’s reply surprised and 
amused them. * 

The Marquise marched up to her daughter and, livid 
with rage enquired, speaking so close that her lips nearly 
touched the child's impertinent little nose: 

“Why should we, this evening, return twice rather tbrwi 
once? Why?" 

• •Because," Corysc replied, after having made sure rhar 
young Barfleur, who pretended to be looking for his hnt 
at the end of the drawing room, could nor hear her, 
“because this evening, there is a ‘pennyworth of butter’ to 
be displifyed to the popu.lation." 

But, while explaining herself, it occurred to he*r that Nhe 
would, sitting side by side with the Vicomte in the blue 
carriage have, by and by, to pass before many people 
I hat would be quite suffiaenl to suggest a coming marriage, 
and Coryse wished to avoid this at any cost. In her own 
eyes she was still, the “Chiffon,'* or the urchin whom no- 
body took seriously. M. d’Aubieres' proposal, and Father 
de Ragon s insinuations had taught her that now she was 
a young lady, and that the latter's protege would pretend 
to be iri love with her. Without giving her mother a 
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chance to begin a scene Chifton excUiimed : 

“In an^^ case, don’t worry about me, 1 am not going out 
w'ith you. I anV tired.” 

“'rhat’s a lie ! You are never tired.” 

“All light’ (‘all It a pretext! Well, without pietext, I, 
am noi going out this evening.” 

“Y()<&^,,s7n/.7 go out 

“1 ask you! permission to sta\.” 

“(]lo and put on your hat !” 

As Chiffon fnade no move, ihc Marquise rashly got hold 
of her wrists. 

'The girl jciked her hands free and* cried : 

“'ICs I idk'uloLis, y(m know, such intimate scenes in the 
prescnc’c of a stranger 

1 he Marcpiise turned towards M. de Barfleur, ii^stantly 
changing her convulsed face into a smiling one. 

“Oh ! M. vie Barfleur nearls belongs to our home!” 

.“'I lull ma> [)e,” saitl ‘the girl, wishing to make the situa- 
tion ciulte clear, “but he is not nearly a member of /)iir 
famil), and )ou often (jiiolc a proverb which says that or\|}'s^ 
diity linen must be washed in tiie housc-'-not in public.” 
“All right ! all right !” 

After a pause, wliile the Marciuis and “a pennyworth of 
butter,” with their overcoats on their arms, weie**iwaiting 
the signal* to start, the Marquise resumed: 

“If I insist on your accompanying us, it’s because it is 
iH)i proper that von should remain alone in the house.” 

“I always slay liere. Besides, I am not alone since Uncle 
Mare is uerc.” 

“Bui prohahly your Uncle will go out.” 

Mare de liray answered drily : 

“Yon know well, my sister-in-law, that I never go out 
•t night/' 

“Then I entrust Corvsandc to vou.” 



A little nervous, Mnre shruAAed his shoulders and replied * 

. ■ “He certain that [ will take care of her—l’ll make surj 

that she does not dinty her clothes or play with the latfip.” 

And,, as little Harfknir, bent over the ha*hd that, by foiVe • 
. of habit, ('or>se held out to him, and was kissing it he took 
his niece by the arm ant! drew her away, saying: 

“Tome jIou^ ! dome, ChitTon !“ 

Whe»i they were together in the small parloui^l’orysc 
said ^aily to her uncle : 

“It* was a hard pill, eh? And yet I was not needed in 
the carriage this evening, since there was a third one to 
make the landau gttcessary.“ 

Seeing 'hat lie was installing himself beneath the lamp 
and tearing oft newspaper bands : * 

“You know’, if you have something to dt), don’t think 
it compulsory to stay with rne.“ 

“! wais just about to tell ytni the same thing.” 

“Oh ! me ! Whether 1 do my tapestry-worlf here or else- 
vvhj^re, it’s all the same to me Only, when papa goes (wit 
/lit the evening you generally work in your room.” 

With a laugh he answ’cred : 

“Yes, but on sucfi evenings wdiich are, in the winter. 
ncarK every evening, you are never so particularly placed 
in my keeping as you arc to-day.” 

dorvse went tr) fetch the large silk tapestry-wc^rk, full of 
quaint animals and warriors that she was copying from the 
designs of Hayeux hangings, and came to sit near Uncle 
Mare, 

After a w hile he stopped reading, and looked, above his 
newspaper, at the little head with disordered hair wdiich was 
attentively bent over the bright coloured silks. 

“ChifTon,” he asked suddenly, “when before dinner, I 
referred to that young fop and remarked : ‘What ! Then 
he belongs to the house, now' !’ you answered, ‘not yet, but 
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^he is trying to’ — ” 

'‘Yes?” said the girl, raising her face". 

“Well^” he went on, hesitating a little, “I did not. quite 
Understand what 'you meant by that?” 

”1 meant that ‘pennyworth of butter’ would like to marry 
me.” 

The Vicomte jumped up : 

‘‘Thirtis what 1 guessed ! And . . . and you are talking 
about it so quietly ! Marry you? That grotesque man? 
But it would be crazy! It would be monstrous!” . 

“Therefore \%)u need not worry about it in the least, as 
he will never marry me,” replied Chiffon with a laugh. 

“Ah !” said Marc, reassured, “that’s Better!” 

She look<5d at him affectionately : 

“You .'irt verv kind to feel *so much concerned about 
me!” 

She remained silent a while, then went on : 

“Yet you :fre the reason why he wants to marry me.” 
.“Me?” 

“Yes. as soon as it was known that you had a windfall, 'the 
rumour spread that I am to he very rich, that you were 
giving me a dowry, that you would leave me all your 
fortune — ” 

“That is true.” 

“But what about your children?” 

“What i 'my children !” 

“No ! But after you get married—” 

“T never will marry, my Chiffon, 1 should be too much 
afraid to have a wife like—” He had intended to say "like 
your mother,” and concluded instead: “as certain wives I 
know. T am very distrustful, and will remain a bachelor.” 

“Very good ! Then, if von will — ” 

“If I will?” 

“I will go and live with you? I will look after your 
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house. I do not want to get married at all either, but,' 
when 1 am twenty-ohe I shall certainly not remain here/'j 
And seeing that I’ncle Mare was moving she added; 
“—not a day longer, not even for the sal«e of poT)r daddy 
who is so good, and who will certainly miss me a lot. Ob 
the other hand I am well aware that my absence will 
remove many difficulties from him. But all the same, he 
will regret his Chiffon — 

Surprised, the Vicomte asked : 

“You say you will go away from here? Where w^ill you 
go to?” • 

“1 always thought 1 should ask Aunt Mathildc and Uncle 
Albert to take me*back — but if only you would have me? 

T would be so, so happy ! 1 love you so muc'h, if .you 

knew'--\es, still more than 'daddy. Perhaps it’s wrong, but 
1 can’t help it!” 

She added, warmly : 

“1 adore you, you see!” 

A little pale, he stammered. 

do not deserve to be adored mv little Chiffon.” 

•”You do!” 

“Instead of keeping house for your old bear of an uncle, 
you will get married my child. Y^ou will have babies who 
will be fit substitutes for Gribouille and old Jean.” 

Seriously, she answered : 

“Well, shall I tell you? I feel sure I shall ne>^or marry — 
yes, sure— I don’t know how to explain what is going on 
inside me, but, nobody appreciates me.” 

"Nobody? What are you saying? That poor Aubieres, 
who is certainly a handsome man, intelligent and kind, 
although, of course, he has begun to lose his freshness. As 
for the other, he is a little monster!” 

foryse laughed: 

"Go and tell it to Madame Delorme!” 
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“All ! You have heard the rumours then? Well, wlvit 
Madame Delorme, ‘who is a silly goose, loves. Uarfleur, 
his rnam^, his title, hmglish clothes, horses and castle/' 
/‘That’s what "l think. But, still it’s something— some- 
thing that other women may love too — but me, you see. 
J feel I will never love anybody.” 

He asked, anxiously : 

“ThC^, perhaps you are already in love with somebody?” 

“Certainly not!” (hiffon replied with such conviction 
that Uncle Mare, fully reassured, smiled. 

She wcnl on : 

“JVo ! I don’t love anybody, for niaj-riage, I mean. Vu: 
instance I'anl de Iaissv who is said to be such a handsome 
mart, and M. de Trene, whose company people fight for, 
I would not have them. I know well, what I’m saying 
is ridiculous and 1 have no right to be so hard to please, 
with such a face as mine.” 

“With yodr face?” asked Mare, surprised, “What do 
you mean?” 

“Of course! I am ugly!” 

Stupefied, he stammered : 

“Ugly? you, ugly?” 

Sadly she replied • 

“Oh ! 1 know it well, it .annoys me quite enough,” 

“It’s your mother who told you that? Ihit, on the 
contrarv, you are ver\ pretty !” 

“You are telling me this to please me, or perhaps you 
really think so because you love me verv much !” 

“Listen, rhifTon,” said Uncle Mare, “I very seriously 
repeat what I have said. You are now, and in two or three 
years’ time you will be still more, a very pretty young 
woman. Reflect that Aubleres has had . . 

As he stopped, Coryse queried : 

“What has he had?” 
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. mean- do yyu think that Auhieres, ‘who is :j 
connoisseur, would have ^ot so crazy about you if you were 
\ not pretty? No, ii is necessary that you know •what* you 
really jire, and you may believe your old uncla who is teH-' 
ing it to you/’ , 

“'Phen,” joyously exclaimed the ^ilrl, “the (^diiflfon is a 
pretty woman? -a pretty woman! How funny! And 
how^ glad 1 am to be so! And how thankfu^to \fni 1 am, 
for telling it to me ! Hut that will not stop me from keep- 
ing >'Our house, rather the opposite- “ and jjL'oaxingly : “I 
beg of you. Uncle Mare, 1 beg you to say: yes? And till 
then, never leave ^me, never leave me here without you. 
If you knew how horrible for me they have ^been, those 
lifteen days ! I can.uot do without seeing you ! 1 cannot 

Slipping down from her low chair, Horyse sat on the 
ground and laying her head on the Vicomte’s knee she 
plaintively entreated, her eyes full of tears : ^ 

“Never go away any more? Say \ou will never go away?” 
As, in a nearly brusque movement he tried to get ifp, 
^she forced him to sit down again by wrapping her arms 
tightly around him, and asked : 

“You arc dismissing me? Why are you that way w’ith 
me, tell me ! Many times lias it struck me already, you 
‘are no Umger the same. In the old days you used to make 
me sit on your knee, you would kiss me—” 

He answered: 

“fn the old days, you were small. Now you are no 
longer of an age for that.” 

She stammered, while two big tears rolled dowm her 
cheeks : 

“One is always of the age to be loved.” 

“But 1 do love you, I love you as much as 1 ever did,” 
replied Mare de Bray deeply moved, “only, please I move, 
go back to your chair — ” 
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I While he was trying to push her back the gate bell rang 
faintly, pulled evidently by a timid and , hesitating hand. 
Unct'e Nfore shopk Chiffon : 

• “Do get HP, for heavens* sake ! You can’t remain in this 
position! ^It may be a visitor coming!” 

She rose, and having already recovered her spirits, replied 
laughingly : / 

“A "^isitor^ Who could it be . . . ringing the bell 
so . . . as if ashamed? It sounds like the cook’s young 
man, when th^ bell rings that way.” 

The servant came in ; 

“Monsieur le Comte d’Axen — ” , 

“Madame la Marquise is out!” snapped Coryse. 

“Ask hirn to come in !” ordered Marc, with apparent 
relief. 

“Oh !” said the surprised Chiffon, “you are receiving 
him?” 

And, in a sorry tone, she added : 

•“It was so nice, with just you and me.” 

Then, suddenly, looking anxiously at her uncle : 

“What is the matter with you? You are pale — pale-^r 
have never seen you so yet?” 

“I am all right,” replied Mare, embarrassed. “It’s the 
heat. I'll be all right in a minute.” 

He weat to meet the i Vince who was coming in, while 
Chiffon followed him with her blue eyes, now pensive. 

“Monseigneur, my sister-in-law is out. So it will be my 
niece who will introduce me to Your Highness.” 

And, as the girl seemed to be, in her mind, a thousand 
miles away, he called : 

“Coryse ! Did you not hear?” 

Gaily, she ran to them ; 

“Oh ! You may as well say T^hiffon’ ! Monseigneur 
knows it well ! Monseigneur, this is Uncle Mare, for whom 
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you are doing propaganda in the country/’ 

And, t© the Vicomte, who was listening surprised : 

‘‘Ah ! You don’t know vet ! It’s true- that 1 Jiave^ not 
seen you alone since yesterday ! Well, imagine .that, return- 
. ing from Barfleur’s I found Mohseigneur in ^ the act. of 
telling the ironworks men that they should vote for you. 
And he was serving them with drinks !” 

“Truly,” commenced Mare, “1 am . . 

Chiffon interrupted him : 

“Yes, but, you know, \ou must not tell ^hem at home 
that I met Monseigneur and rode with him- in the forest. 
And I really rode ywth him.” 

She turned to the Prince and concluded : 

“With Uncle Mare, it’s ^different. You may tell him 
everything.” 

Noticing that the Vicomte was listening, looking serious 
and with his eyebrows raised, which in him was a sign of 
discontent, she added sadly. 

“Kxcept to-day however ! To-day [ don’t know whflt 
is ^hc matter with him, he docs not seem to be himself.” 

*“1 came,” said the Prince, “to thank Madame de Bray 
for her kind letter, she wTotc to me this afternoon — ’’ 

“Again!” thoughtlessly exclaimed Chiffon, thinking: 
•“Then s|je writes him twice a day !” 

“She wished to propose to me,” continued ijie Comte 
d’Axen, “some invitations to her ball, would I like certain 
people invited, and, with that in view, she took the trouble 
of sending me a 'list, which I have brought back.’**^ 

He laid an envelope on the table and, rising said, “And 
now I wmII take leave of you.” 

“But, Monseigneiir,” insisted Uncle Mare, with a haste 
that surprised Coryse, “if you are not doing anything special 
to-night we will be delighted. . . .” 

Chiffon went to order tea; then to put Grihouille to 
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(Sleep, .:md to ninke sure that her flowers had been watered. 
When she came back, shortly after, the two men, who were 
talk^ing about m;my things which interested them both, paid 
little attention to her.# 

•At elev^m (^'clock, when rhe I'rincc left, ('oryse asked 
Uncle Mare, wdio had accompanied him as far as the ^ate : 

“How do you find him?” 

“Quife int^dliiient and nice . . And, suspiciously, he 
asked : ”Why did you tell me the opposite?” 

“ rhe oppoi^ilc of \Ndiat?” 

“You said : 'he is tall as a jack boot, and dark — dark’ !” 

“Well ! I'hat’s true- he is u^ily ! least, I think so.” 

“Really ! And who is ^iood looking, in your opinion?” 

“Well ! I reallv don’t knowj Or, may be, you !” 

“Me?” 

“Yes, I’m not saying that you possess Grecian beauty ! 
no ! but ! find you look w'ell, as you are ! fhen, I hare 
small men, delicate njen, and the very young men ! A 
liian only looks like a man after the age of thirty-five.” 

“What hard luck on Aubieres that the age limit was not 
pushed a litt'e furtliet back ! y\s for the little F^rince’ 
find him cjuite all right.” 

“So do ! Hut I have only thought so since 1 had that 
ride with him.” 

Uncle Mare again raised his eyebrow’s: 

“Yes! l.ct us talk about that ride. Really sometimes 
your mother is right ! You behave like a badly brought up 
girl ! Ardour age, is it correct to run about in a forest, 
alone wdth a voung man? 

“Oh ! A King!” 

“What difference does that make? A King is a man?” 

“If you like. Well, I was not alone.” 

“You had Jean, liad you not? that old fogey !” 

Sadly the girl said : 
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“How wicked. yoir arc getting! How wicked !“ , 

“Wicked? Because 1 do not applaud your wh^ms? 
liecause 1 do not encourage you to flirt iti the forest with 
birds o{ passage—” 

“Now he* is just a bird of passage! A little* while ago 
he was a gentleman !” 

The Vicomte got quite angry. 

“I am getting tired of your ill-manners. •May be it is 
true that 1 spoilt ycuj, that I laughed at your run-away-foars 
ways, which are no longer funny ! 1'hat 1 eift*ou raged your 
bad instincts? liut, if that is true, it 1 am to share the 
blame for what is hiTppcninc to-day I feel sorry for it, very 
sorry indeed !” • . 

In his harsh voice, one eould yet detect tears. Chiffon 
tried to take his hands but he rashly drew' them back. 

Then, rigid in front of him, the prey to an intense 
emotion wdiich she wanted to hide, she weakly* stammered : 

“Bur that’s not possible ! They changed you during 
ycHw- journey— Uncle Mare ! 


XT 


I HE day of the dinner at the Bnrflcurs’ M. de Bray had 
a serious cold which had swollen his nose and nearly closed 
his eyes, and he declared to his wife that he was unable 
to go out. He had fever and would go to bed. The 
Marquise protested : 

“That will be too bad for the Barfleurs ! We were 
fourteen people, Madame de Barfleur told me so.” 

“What about it?” 
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^ “Now we will be thirteen :it the table, naturally ! • They 
can't find another guest two hours before the tirhe of the 
dinner."' 

“I am awTully sorr> , I'jut I feel too ill to go." 

l.aiighing, he added : 

“You believe that, being thirteen at table, one of you 
will die within a year? Well, 1 am sure that if I were to 
go there 1 would die of it although there were fourteen." 

“If Coryse would replace } ou?" suggested the Marquise. 

“That, never!" said the girl, with conviction. 

M. de Bray insisted : 

“My little Chiflfon. it will be so nice of you if vou will 
go I" 

“Oh ! No ! please don't insist.'’ 

And, imagining that she had found an excellent pretext 
for staying at home, she explained : 

“I must dine with Uncle Mare, as otherwise he would be 
qpite alone, since you arc going to lie in bed." 

Uncle Mare, who so far had not appeared to hear vhai 
was being said, promptly protested : 

“Not at all ! Don't \ou worry about me! What a silly 
idea ! One w’ould really think that I am in need of a maid !" 

“No, hut you always sav that vou don’t like to be alone 
at tal ie." ’ * * ‘ 

*T neveV said so !" 

“Oh !" said (’iiift'on. “Not once, but a hundred times 
you have said it." 

“Well, \ didn't know what 1 wnis saying ! And, look ! 
If you w'ould be a good Chilfon, you should go to that 
dinner with your mother. Y'oii should go there to pie::se 
me !" 

I'he child looked at him with deep astonishment, almost 
suspicion, in her eyes. 

“How is that?" thought she, “after all he told me two 
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days ago about .little Barfleur and this marriage idea, and 
all that, now he’ is sending me there! Me, who am qever 
taken anywhere ! — and it will look as if I ^m running aft«r 
him!**- 

She answered : 

‘‘In any case 1 cannot go to Barfleur's this evening/’ 

“Why not?” asked Madame dc Bray. 

“1 told you the other-day, 1 have no dress.*' 

“But what about the dre-ss your father is giving you?” 

“I ordered it for to-morrow. It is not retidy yet.” 

“In this case, your Pompadour frock can soon be done 
up.” 

“Now that everybody is used to seeing me in iong frocks, 
for a year past it will be® found surprising, with good 
reason.” 

She added with a laugh : 

“All the moie so because, if the frock is not tied with 
strings to my shoes, my knees will he seen when 1 sit down/’ 

l^ncle Mare got up. 

• •“Go and put on your hat. I am taking you out with 
me, and 1 promise you that you will have a dress by this 
afternoon.” 

“Oh !” said Coryse, still resisting. “Arc you also deter- 
mined tcT send me there? Well, I will go, since you want 

it.” 

And, leaving the room, she said to herself with a glance 
of reproach to Mare who was avoiding her eves : 

“He does no( want to remain alone with me like the other 
evenings. But why does he not w^ant to?” 

The Vicomte took Chiffon to the best dressmaker of 
Pont-sur-Sarthe, whom she only knew by name, and whose 
stairs she climbed with respect. 

Not only did not Coryse’s modest allowance allow her to 
get . her dresses from Madame Bertin, but the Marquise 
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herself did not patronize tlie great dressmaker. Entirely 
devoid of taste, incapable of discerning the gracefulness of 
a wcll-ciit dress from the ugliness of an ill-fitting one; never 
understandiiig the effect of the different colours or trim- 
mings, and only mitidlng the materials in her idea, feminine 
toilet was reduced to “what produced an impression, “ and 
what did not. When she said of a dress or a garment : 
“it won't be^noticed," i‘ did not matter to her that it was 
a deliciously made article, it was considered a negligible 
quantity and,** when seeing it later on on a well-dressed 
woman she would exclaim: “It’s most surprising! 
Madame X-- spends so much on her K/ilet and yet she 
always wears frocks that will never draw anyone’s atten- 
tion !’’ According to her, thwse tailors and dressmakers 
who charged high prices for their work were “thieves.'^ 
She only admitted the market value of the cloth and the 
length to beaised, and it would have been useless to explain 
to her the difference the. cut produced. 

She was the same where art was concerned. Never,,, she 
used lo say, would she understand that even among 
very rich pe(>ple anybody could be stupid enough to pay 
fifteen thousand francs for a portrait when one could be 
iiad for two thousand, and often, moreover, more 
“ernbcliislied.” A novel, if not crammed with -facts and 
intrigues, 'was in her opinion “hollow.” She often declared 
that she did not comprehend “how anyone could like Loti 
who was badly wanting in imagination.” 

Consequently, Madame de Hray used to buy materials and 
give them to incompetent women of Pont-sur-Sarthe, who 
turned tlieni into frocks that fitted her very badly, (’hiflfon 
did the same, witli similar results, except that the cloths 
selected by her were in better taste, and the shape, always 
the same, very simple : a kind of Russian blouse, which 
only vaguely outlined her small and elegant figure. 
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When Onclc Mare entered, followed by his niece, 
Madame. Berlin's salon, it surprised Coryse to see that thfe 
saleswomen knew him. Immediately, he^r brain, be^an to 
wu)rk. 

“What on earth could have brought him to a dressmaKer 
before this? And it w\ns a dressmaker who did not work 
for Madame de Bray, or Imcc de Girvy who was extremely 
simple in her dresses, or even Madame de Bassigny who 
was afraid of meeting there some ‘cocottes'. ' 

And, while awaiting Madame Berlin wdio was busy with 
someone else, Chiffon asked Mare curiously : 

“I'hey know yoi«, here? How is that?“ 

“I came here before — I — I designed some rnstnmes for 
the de Lussac's ball, last year — “ 

She corrected : 

“One costume, not some ! Yes, I remember now, one 
for Madame de Liron — “ 

“Hers, and others — “ 

“No, hers and none other ! It caused enough sensation, 
>v)u know !“ 

“Don’t talk so loud!'’ 

“Nobody is listening,” said Chiffon, pointing to the 
shopgirls who were coming and going through the salon. 

She remained absorbed and silent a little while, and then 
whispered, as though continuing a conversation with 
herself : 

“Here is another who deceives her husband, Madame de 
Liron!” 

“Will you be quiet?’-’ exclaimed Uncle Mare, glancing 
c^round with a worried look. “Don’t talk so, for goodness’" 
d’ake.” Then quite angrily he added : “Young girls must 
not talk of things of which they understand nothing, or 
should not understand — ” 

“I know well that I ought not to understand them, and 
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1 moreover I don’t understand much of them. But I hear 
something, don’t 1? And, unless you stop my 'ears with 
cottonwdoil like ‘Cousin Balue’s — ” 

“One only hears what one listens to!’’ 

“Ah, sifely not ! 1 never listen and yet I ^always hear. 

And sometimes 1 would rather not ! For instance, that 
time when Madame de Liron — ’’ 

“I forbid you to mention names! You might be heard 
by a servant, a chambermaid — anybody of her household — ’’ 
“And do you imagine that they don’t know everything 
that goes on, her household people, what their ‘lady’ does?” 

“In any case it is not necessary that'tthey should hear it 
from you.’,’ 

“Or from you, especially, eh?” Visibly unnerved, she 
added : “Moreover, I don’t see why you are always 

talking about her — Madame de Liron?” 

The door <of one of the fitting rooms opened, and young 
^adame de Liron, wrapped in a pink gauze cloud, blew 
in like a storm, followed by Madame Bertin ; 

"1 have been told you are here, and I would not let ypu 
go without a good morning!” 

She shook the Vicomte’s hand, and, turning towards 
Chiffon : 

“Good morning. Mademoiselle Coryse.” 

Then, to Mare; 

“You came to order a frock?” 

He answered, hesitating and uneasy : 

“I came for my niece — ” 

The young woman burst out laughing. 

“So you are acting the mamma ! ‘How touching’ !” 
Seeing the constrained look on the Vicomte’s face, she 
hurried to add ; 

“My. compliments, moreover ! Your daughter is 
charming f” 



Chtffon did not appear to hear. She was looking at the 
young v^oman, • who was very prcttV, plump and with 
dimples. Her brown hair clirlcd over a ^oftly shaped •fore- 
head. -She had large and smiling dark brown^eyes, a wdU- 
shaped nose, a very small mouth which was charming^ as 
long as she did not open it, and a beautiful complexion. 
Her shoulders, round and plump, could partly be seen as 
her corsage was widely decollete. Her ears were flat and 
colourless, slanting backwards more than tfiey should do, 
and placed too far from her hair. ^ 

Such as she was, however, Chiffon understood, although 
she did not care fpr this style of womanhood, that she was 
very pretty and must be very pleasant. 

As Mare remained silent, the young woman ‘went oft: 

“You will get her something pink, I hope. Pink is the 
only colour to suit a skin like hers. And ! Really ! At 
least it would be polite to tell me what vou think of my 
frock !“ ' ^ 

He replied absently, 

/ “Quite well done !“ 

“Really, judging from the way you say so, one would'nt 
think so ! It’s for to-morrow*, for your sister-in-law's ball. 
Ah ! I just remembered, we are dining together this evening 
at Barfleur’s?” 

‘No, I don't dine out much, as you know ; jnoreover 1 
am in mourning!" 

“Yes, that's true. I have not seen you since you 
returned." 

“I only came back yesterday, and I cannot go visiting yet." 

“I suppose not." 

She went to feel some cloth that was unfolded on an 
arm-chair and, passing him, she whispered softly: 

But you could have met me otherwise." 

Uncle Mare glanced furtively towards Chiffon,, trying to 
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guess whether she had heard or not., 

' Very white, close-lipped, staring at the. floor, motionless 
ajs a statvie, the girl seemed unconscious of anything. ‘ Only 
the quick boat of her temples showed life in her, and Mare 
thought : 

“Her mind is in the clouds — she has not heard.’* 
Madame dc Liron, returning from her inspection of the 
cloth said : „ 

“But your hrothei and sister-in-law will dine there this 
evening, will ;hey not?” 

“My brother is not well. My sister-in-law will go there 
with my niece.” 

“Oh ! It was to be, if 1 am not mistaken, Mademoiselle 
Coryse’s debut in society? 1 \viil be delighted to be with 
her this evening.” 

Chiffon bowed thinking : 

“Well, it’s^not the same with me, then, because now I 
have heard that she will .be at the dinner the outlook seems 
to me to be worse than ever ! *' 

Uncle Marc spoke to the dressmaker : 

“Tell me, Madame Bertin, when may I consult you? I 
am in a hurry, I need a dress for my niece and must have 
it by five o’clock. It is already half-past one.” 

“Well,” said Madame dc Liron, *T surrender tMadama* 
Bertin to ryou. I don’t need her any longer.” And she 
returned to the salon. 

“Madame,” Uncle Mare asked, “what can you suggest?” 
“What can I do? As you realize, Monsieur le Vicomte, 
we cannot make you a frock to order by live o’clock. We 
can onJy try some of our models on Mademoiselle 
d’Avesnes, and if there is one which nearly fits her we can 
have it altered in time.” 

”But your models are faded?” 

”WeI!, a few have been worn by our mannequins to 



display them to customers, but most of them are qifite 
fresh/' * • . 

I.obk’mil at Coryse she proposed : 

“There is a pink frock which — " ^ 

“No!" abruptly exclaimed Chiffon, “not a pink one!^ I 
don’t want it." 

A little while ago, Madame de Liron had told Uncle 
Mare: “You will get her something in pink?" That was 
enough to determine her to select any oHicr colour than 
that. 

Madame Bert in asked : 

“Is there any ciJour that you would prefer, made- 
moiselle?" 

“I don’t care," said (’hiffon, “an> colour you* like except 
pink." 

And she added : 

“Yet, I love white," 

One of the establishment girls was bringiiTg a dress of 
wl-gte silk muslin. Madame Uertin opened a door» and 
piking Coiyse through it : 

“Will Mademoiselle try it on?" 

Seeing that Mare was not moving she asked him : 

“Are you not coming in, Monsieur le Vicomte? 

Undei Mare followed her, and sat in a corner of the 
room, where already Chiffon, getting out of .her frock, 
spread on the floor around her feel, appeared quite slim, 
in a sliort petticoat and a silk jersey to which her stockings 
were attached. 

Old Uncle de Launay, who was in charge of the child’s 
physical education, had never tolerated that she should wear 
corsets, garters, or boots. 

He declared those articles too ugly and unhealthy. 
Nothing, he used to affirm, so much depressed the form and 
flesh as corsets and garters did, or spoil the shape of ankles 
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an3 insteps so much ns boots did. He might; in case of 
’need, allow corsets or boots to conceal imperfections, but 
never, garters. ^Consequently ('hiffon had grown up 
unhindered,^ and when, at the age of twelve, her mother 
taHing her back home again, had wanted, according to her 
expression/ “to make her a waist,” the little one, unable 
to stand any discomfort, had struggled with such extra- 
ordinary violence that her mother had had to yield. 
Chiffon, moreover, explained her refusal to “wilfully put 
her body out of shape.” 

“I want,” sfic used to say, “to have the waist that God 
gave me, which is mine and not a copy^of the neighbour's ! 
I don’t sav 1 am better shaped than she fs, but 1 like myself 
betrer as 1 j\m ! At least I don’t look as if I had swallowed 
a walking stick !” 

And looking furtively at Madame de Bray’s waist she 
would conclude : 

“I think tlfat a big chest and large hips with a narrow 
waist make a horrible combination ! It looks like a pillow 
bound tight in the middle!” ‘ . 

After Chiffon had donned the very simple little dressT 
with superimposed cloudy rows in the skirt, falling straight 
down, and with a flounced corsage w'hich draped her bust, 
Madame Bertin exclaimed : ^ 

“It does^fit very well ! Only a few stitches are needed ! 
Of course, with a nice waist everything fits ! And 
mademoiselle has such a fine waist, is it not so, Monsieur 
le Vicomte?” 

“Yes, certainly”- stacnniered Mare, who was seeing as in 
a dream Chiffon’s transformation. 

In this elegant and well-made dress, out of which appeared 
her pretty shoulders, her arms* rather thin but well-shaped, 
the child looked so different from what she usually did 
that Uncle Mare told himself : 
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‘‘They will not recognize her this evening!* 

. Just then the. salon door opened an4 Madame de Liron, 
glancing in, saicf:* 

“Are you in need of any good advice ?V 

“No*, thank you,'* answered Mare, very ned. 

The youflg woman then saw Corysc, and stood as if 
petrified. Then violently shutting the door, she shouted 
to the Vicomte ; 

“Well, I bet you*rc not getting bored!**, 

Fitteeii minutes later walking, with Uncle Mare in the 
rue des Girondins, Chiffon declared, witho^it even naming 
the young woman as she was certain that he was thinking 
of her : 

“All the same — she seems rather free with you !*' 

He repbed, sullenly : 

“She is free with everybody !’* 

The girl shook her head, sending her light hair flying 
about it. 


XII 


As anticipated by Uncle Mare, Chiffon •was * hardly 
recognized, and her entrance in the Barfleur's hall assumed 
the proportions of a triumph. However mistrustful of herself 
she was, she realized the sensation she was producing. She 
even burst out laughing in the face of Madame de Bassigny, 
who was contemplating her, looking vexed and stupid. 

“It annoys her to see me so nice," she thought. 

As for the Marquise, the admiration inspired by her 
daughter was enrapturing her. Not being really wicked but 
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merely vain and silly slie fully enjoyed everything that in 
iXfiy way contributed* to throw her into/ the limelight. 
Chiffon's success was flattering to her. The elongated noses 
.of 'her excellj^nt friend Bassigny and of young Madame dc 
Liron greatly rejoiced her, and she was benevolently look- 
ing at Chiffon who, welUsurroundcd, was receiving com- 
pliments with a surprise rather than shy stiffness. 

On their own side the lharfleurs were very uneasy over 
this unexpected transformation. They thought that even if 
her people would agree to give them Chiffon when she was 
only rich, they ^might refuse to give her, now that she was 
also pretty. Madame de Barfleur, irritated by the sight 
of M. de Trene, the handsome hussar whose company 
people were fighting for, and M. de Bernay, the late Deputy 
of the Right, and the Comte de f/iron, brother of Madame 
de Tdron's husband, “the biggest party in the locality,” 
all eagerly pressing around the little d'Avesnes girl, called 
Coryse and fkiade her sit close to her, in order to 
watch her. Chiffon docilely obeyed. Tt was immaterial \o 
her whether to sit here or there when she had not Unclc^ 
Mare, or her papa, or anyone she loved, to talk to. 

Tt is. true that there were her cousin de Lussy, Genevieve 
and her brother, but Coryse was not greatly attached to 
Genevieve, a handsome and wide-awake girl, two yearj older 
than her already up to all the tricks and coquetries of society. 

At last Ntadame de Barfleur, hearing the grating of 
carnage wheels on the yard exclaimed : 

“Ah ! Here he is ! I was afraid he might not have 
relurned.” ^ 

Chiffon, who was awaiting with indifference the arrival 
of the last guest, was greatly surprised to see the Due 
d^Aubiercs come in. And so keen was her joy in seeing 
her big friend that she sprang up and ran to him saying : 

“Oh ! How glad I am to see you !“ 
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The- colonel had stopped, surprised; .failing to recognize, 
at’ first, Ooryse in .the elegant person who was so warmly 
welcoming him. And when, seeing the fly-ing haif and the 
little face that was sf[|iling at him, he realizecf that it wasJ 
really “the Chiffon*' standing before him, his Jong and 
serious face expressed such great surprise that Coryse, 
guessing the cause of it, exclaimed : 

“What ! You also — you cannot make me ^)ut?“ 

Suddenly it occurred to her that she was curiously 
observed, and she heard Madame de Rassigny tell the 
Marquise while leaning towards her : 

“She is right ! At least your daughter does not pout at 
her jilted suitors !“ . " 

Madame de Bray, irritated by Chiffon’s behaviour, 
answered ; * 

“She is ridiculously childish for her age!” 

And Coryse thought : “This time, they wilj be right in 
:hidlng me, I’ve been tactless.” 

The Due d’Aubieres was remaining a little moved and 
troubled, being so unprepared to meet Chiffon here, who 
fievcr went to anybody’s, and moreover he had never expected 
to see her almost as a woman, well dressed, her long hair on 
her shoulders being all that remained of her former 
appearance. 

But, as he looked at her more attentively, he felt him- 
jelf growing more calm, and more resigned to his loss of 
her than if he had found her as he had last seen her. 

If he had thought himself, once, very neat' the little 
penniless Chiffon, he now found himself very remote, from 
he rich Mademoiselle d’Avesnes. She seemed to him to 
3e but a re-incarnation of a formerly loved being.” 

He was examining her with an amazed, nearly respectful, 
mriosity, and little, by little he felt that the passion which 
lad driven him towards Chiffon was weakening. 
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''What is the matter colonel?” enquired Madamfe de 
4iassifiny, “are you fired after your jdurn^?” 

"No, piadame, — why do you ask?” ' 

*“Oh! Yo/i seem all — 8tran^4e!“ 

He bowed. 

"It*s pro'bably an nir that is natural to me. Hut tiredness 
has nothing to do with it.” 

Madame de jRarfleur, who could not, however eagerly she 
wished it, plrice Coryse by the side of her son, had at least 
tried to avoid the alarming danger of the handsome de 
Trene or M. de Bernay, both of whom were marrying men 
and dowry-hunters. T herefore she had installed the little 
d’Avesnes between the Due d’Aubieres* who was safe, and 
M. *de Lirdn. 

During the dinner Chiffon, delighted to bq near the 
Colonel, had gaily chatted on every topic that interested 
them : Uncle Mare, Gribouille and Josephine, and also 
painting ancf books, M. d’Aubieres, being more cultured 
and intelligent than most society men. Towards the end, 
while conversation was getting more noisy and nobody f)^id 
any attention to them. Chiffon had, in whispers, related the 
courtship to which "the Barfleurs” subjected her. Father 
de Ragon’s insinuations, and the little manoeuvres against 
which she had. to defend herself. 

"And,” asked the Duke, "what does Mare say to all this?” 

"He finds it all idiotic, as you may well imagine. And 
yet, it is he who made me dine here this evening, and gave 
me a dress for it. I don't know what's the matter with 
him, but he is changed, he is no longer the same towards 
me.” 

"How is that?” 

"I could not really explain it, he is whimsical, he gets 
hard with me when I don't deserve it. It's trifling, may 
be, but yet it's som.ething — ” 
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“I will go to see Jiirn to-morrow morning, I said good- 
bye to him so Hurriedly, the day I ran away — ” ^ 

“Talking about ’that,” asked Chiffon timidly raisin* her 
clear eyes to the duke’s, “you are no longer ^aggrieved,* I 
• hope?” 

He frankly answered : 

“ 'Not aggrieved’ is not quite accurate, but at least J am 
wiser, and I thank you for being sensible for tlie two of us.” 

“That’s good.” 

AftCjr an instant she went on : 

“You were saying that you will see Uncle Nfare to-morrow. 
It will be the Sunday of the races.” 

“Yes, I will call on Mare in the morning.” 

“You know that in the ^evening there will be a ball at 
home? That will be a boring affair ! Ah ! another thing. 
He is quite nice, the little Prince you sent us, and the ball 
is given for his benefit.” 

“You find him nice — my little Prince?” 

“Yes, now ! At first 1 found him dull, hul now we are 
very good friends.” 

After dinner, Madame de Barfleur asked Chiffon to serve 
the coffee with her son, then she enquired : 

“Will you allow smoking, mesdames? If so the gentlc- 
*men need <iot leave us.” 

Coryse, who hoped that the smoking room wojiild rid her 
of the “pennyworth of butter,” whose languorous airs and 
sentences veiled in mystery irritated her deeply, made a 
grimace and went to sit tn a corner, aloof while Genevieve 
de Lussy, already quite a society lady, and fully launched out, 
was correctly flirting, while occupying with Madame de 
Liron the centre of a group of men. After a short time 
Madame de Bray signalled to Chiffon to come to her, and 
angrily whispered to her : 

“For heaven’s sake, don't stick in a corner without 
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speaking. You look like a goose !" 

^ “What do you expect me to talk about?” 

“About anything! Just take part in the conversation!” 

‘ The young girl, perplexed, went to sit down again. She 
did not know the an of talking to say nothing and, her 
mind having so far been mostly occupied by her studies 
and childish or intellectual subjects she was at a loss as 
to how to br^ak into a purely social conversation. 

She remained silent yet for some time, vainly trying to 
discover an occasion to put in a word or two. Then she 
gave it up, in spite of her mother’s furious glances. 

While she was dreaming of Uncle ^are who, at this 
moment, was presumably reading his newspapers, or of 
Gribouille who was probably epting his soup, she noticed 
that a certain agitation was occurring in “the room. 
Following a discussion concerning the genuineness of a 
portrait of Henri IV hung in front of her seat, young 
Barfleur took an enormous lamp which seemed too heavy 
for him and, climbing upon a chair, tried his best to thi;ow 
a light upon the painting. The King’s face detached its^lj 
well, seeming to stand out from the dark old canvas. 

Chiffon, staring at the features exclaimed amiably : 

“Here is a king who had not got a Protestant’s bobbin — 
Henri IV !” 

The rem*ark produced a chill, and Chiffon, at once aware 
of it, suddenly remembered that the de Lirons were 
Protestants. Intending to alter the course of ideas, she said 
again : 

“Yet still it’s on account of him that I have such a ridi- 
culous name!” 

Impressed and gracious, young Barfleur asked her : 

”What ! a ridiculous name?” 

“Well, my name is Corysande, did you not know it?” 

“Yes, Mademoiselle, I did ! But it is not a ridiculous 
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namo, on the contrary it is charming., 

■ ‘'Oh ! -That’s a ^question of taste.” 

“And why is it on account of Henri IV that •you *have 
been given this name you dislike?” 

auju ouiBS q§nom|u ‘uiiq }o junoaoB uo sj 4],, 

not — it’s in remembrance of ‘la belle Corysandc’ — ” 

And, seeing that “pennyworth of butter” did not under- 
stand, she repeated ; * 

“ ‘La belle Corysandc.’ Don’t you know?” 

Without conviction he answered : 

“Certainly.” 

“Ah ! It seemed that you are not quite conversant with 
that story? Well, la belle Corysande was the Comtesse 
de Quiche, and she was aip Avesnes’ godmother— in 1589. 
Since the^f, all the Avesnes have called their daughters 
Corysande, it’s a tradition !” 

“Perfect ! But still I don’t see how Henri JV counts for 
anything in — ” 

‘‘What did I tell you? You do not seem to know*,” 
hrughingly exclaimed Chiffon, “Henri IV was something in 
it, because it’s on account of la belle Corysande's fame that 
it’s flattering to have her for a godmother and that the 
tradition was established — and she is famous, la belle 
Corysande, because Henri IV — don’t you kn5w — 

“Certainly, certainly!” quickly interrupted Madame de 
Barfleur, fearing that her son’s ignorance might be unduly 
exhibited. 

Although very ignorant herself, she exactly realized the 
danger and possessed in a high degree that silent tact that 
women usually have in such cases. 

The Due d’Aubieres looked at the other portraits and 
enquired pointing to a General of the Empire. 

“Who is this one?” 

“That,” replied “pennyworfh of butter,” looking scorn- 
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fully at the dumpy, ancestor, leaning, on his sword, in i 
"‘General Fournier-Sarloveze-de-gros attitude’ — “That, is ni] 
grandfather.” • 

' “Oh !” sSid (diiffon, startled, “well he does not looi 
much like.you !” And continuing to examine, the Genera 
with respect she added ; “ft’s not surprising that thes< 
men did great things!” 

“It is only unfortunate,” replied Barfleur, “that thost 
great things were done for Bonaparte’s glory !” 

“For the » glory of France, you mean?” correctec 
Chiffon. 

“No !” leplied young Barfleur, hapt^ to hold at last j 
topic of conversation. “They only served Bonaparte, anc 
Bonaparte will never be, in the. eyes of the world, anything 
but an usurper, an enemy of France — ” *» 

“In the eyes of society people, you mean?” exclaimed 
Chiffon, whyse ears were becoming scarlet, “an enemy ol 
France, the Fmperor? And it’s the people returned from 
Coblentz who dared called him so ! Those who rejo,iced 
to see France invaded ! And to arrive at a smart resuh : 
I-ouis XVIII !” 

Little Barfleur declared with unction : 

“Louis XVIII was a great king !” 

“A great king!” said Coryse, “a great king, that empty 
biadder? • In reality, you make as much of him as of a 
black cherry ! You defend the king just as you go to 
mass,— as a matter of fashion, and as it is not thought chic 
to be an Imperialist — because the Imperialists are all broken 
down and swaggering:” 

“Thanks on behalf of the imperialists, mademoiselle,” 
said the Due d'Aubieres, bowing to her and laughing. 

Madame de Bray sprang towards Chiffon and, whispered 
■threatening “Shut up! You are perfectly ridiculous!” 

The girl answered with sinc^ity : 
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“That does not surprise me ! But why do they make it 
a game to run d6wn my emperor? And then, it’s you whd 
told me to talk, to say anything,’— but to talk !“ ’ . 

Seriorusly fearing that her offspring mighf engage in 
another comversation, Madame de Barfleur, proposed, 
sitting at the piano : 

“There lire three girls who can dance, here. What about 
a turn of waltz for the young people.” 

Immediately, le bean Trene, M. de Bernay, and the Comte 
de Liron rushed to Chiffon. But young Barfleur, being 
nearer to her, promptly seized her. 

Feeling herself tWis caught by her waist, Coryse stiffened 
herself and cried : 

“No,-I-” 

She was going to say : “Tm dancing with M. 
d'Aubieres,” and summon him, with a sign to come and 
rescue her, but she reflected that it would be lifeless. How- 
ever vague were her notions of politeness, she understood 
thaPt she would have to dance, at least one, with the master 
et the house. 

And, as he had stopped, speechless, she said : 

“Anyway it doesn’t matter. Let us make a start.” 

Though young Barfleur was a bad talker, he danced 
beautifuHy, and Chiffon experienced real pleasure in feeling 
herself carried away through the immense drawing room. 
At once her partner led her into the ill-lit gallery which, 
he said, was more roomy. 

But, what about the otbers?” asked Chiffon, looking out 
to see whether Genevieve de Lussy and Madame de Liron 
were following them. 

The Vicomte stopped, leaning out of the door to call the 
waltzers. 

"They are coming!” he said 

Holding her waist again, he resumed dancing. 
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But they remained alone in the large bare room. 
Madame de Liron‘only liked waltzing before spectatqrs, 
and MajJame de Lussy, who knew her daughter wellj did 
riot allow Ijer to stiay away from her maternal eye. 

"‘They find her very pretty — Madame de Liroh, don't 
they?" asked Chiffon. 

Since morning, the face of the young woman haunted her, 
and she could not help talking about her. 

Young Barfleur answered, distractedly : 

“It's mostly your Uncle de Bray who find her so." 

“Ah !" gravely answered Coryse. 

“But you. Mademoiselle, what do :^ou think of her?" 

“Too plump. And you, what do you think?'* 

“Me?" answered he, pressing Coryse tighter against his 
shoulder, “I don't even look at her. I can only see you ! 
It’s you who are pretty, so pretty!" 

Chiffon had not heard. Engrossed, in the pleasure of 
waltzing wifh a good dancer, she was yielding herself to 
the enjoyment of it, frahkly supporting herself on his arm. 

Emboldened by this abandon, he bent towards her,* and 
whispered in accents which he was trying hard to rencter 
passionate : 

“I love you !" 

He was speaking so close to her ear that she fel| her hair 
blown by^his breath. Astounded, she stopped short, and, 
abruptly recoiling, she exclaimed in a dumbfounded and 
indignant tone : 

"Well ! That's a stunner !" 
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Xlll 


The Marquise ran into the library where M. He Bray and 
Marc were smolcinft. ‘'Will you please tell Coi^sande that 
she must come to the races? Now she is saying she won’t 

“But,” said (’hiffon, who was coining in, behind her 
niothqr, “I don’t see why Tve got to go to the races? I 
never had to before.” 

“Xo, but, before you were a child.” 

The Marquis thought it best to speak : 

”Go, my Ohiflfon ! You who love horses—” 

“It’s just because I love» horses that I don’t like races. 
It will not amuse me to see a horse kicking about with a 
broken hoof like at Auteuil, two years ago, the day you 
took me there.” 

“But such an accident is not bound to happen every time.” 

‘•Such accident or any other, it’s all the same to me ! 
ftSoreover it's not only on that account that I will not go to 
the races.” 

“One must not say ‘I will not go’,” remarked M. dc 
Bray. 

Docildly, Chiffon corrected herself : “—that I would 
rather not go to the races.” 

“Ah ! I hen what is the reason?” 

“It’s because it tires me to be always among a lot of 
people ! I only love to be alone and at peace — with my 
animals. She looked affectionately at her stepfather and 
her uncle and concluded : “~or with you two, that’s 
true ! This morning, Mass; this afternoon, the races; this 
evening, the ball ! It’s really too much for one day, all 
that !” 


H.G. 10 
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M^d^ime de Bray excbimed, raising her eyes to Heaven : 

“The Mass ! She t)uts the Mass in the same bag ds the 
rest V* 

Chiffon wa^ up' in arms : 

“Yes, certainly ! — when it’s Mass like this morning. 
You refused to let me go lo Saint-Marciefi’s Church, 
under the pretext that Jean was needed to help in the 
house — on account of this evening — 

“Well?” 

“Well, you took me with you to the Jesuits, and. mass 
at their place, It’s just ‘five o’clocks’ that take place in the 
. morning. People greet each other, they wait for each other 
near the exit, to-day you spoke to more than fifty persons !” 

“But, you also, you spoke to them, I don’t see what 
you have to complain about?” 

“But that’s just what I am complaining about, can't you 
see?” 

“I don't understand what discomfort you should feel over 
meeting society people who . . .” 

“That’s a question of taste ! It wearies me terribly. 
And after seeing it at Mass and again at the ball I am sick^ 
of it — society ! 

“If I am compelled to go lo the races, I will have been 
so bored in the open air I will fall asleep in the middle 
of the drawing room this evening,” 

“This girl is beyond redemption!” said the disheartened 
Miarquise. “We must give up trying to obtain anything 
from her.” 

And she made a noisy exit. 

“Ouf!” said Chiffon, stretching herself out on a large 
divan, “it’s done at last!” 

“I do not understand,” commenced M. de ®ray, “why 
you will not go to the races with your mother. You — ” 
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*‘What I .You don’t -understand? Then, go there your- 
self for a bit.” * • 

• “With me it’s different! I have an awfubcold, aHid tfiis 
afternoon* I will hardly be presentable.” 

’ “As for me; I haVe not yet recovered from lajt night’s 
stupefying dinner!” 

Uncle Mare asked : 

“By the way how did it go on, yesterday’s dinner?” 

“In the most tiresome manner I Fortunately, however, 
M. d’Aubieres was there, otherwise. . • 

“Ah!” said the Marquis, “Aubieres is back?” 

“Yes,” said Mare.* “And he came this morning when 
you were out. He wanted to see you, to present his excuses 
for not havin^g come in the other evening, to say good-bye 
to your wife and you, after his stroll in the garden with 
Chiffon. The fact is, he was not feeling up to much, poor 
fellow.” 

He added with a laugh : 

“J]an you guess what Chiffon had toild him in the garden? 
Don’t even try; you’d never guess. She had said sweetly: 

T prefer to tell you the reason why 1 can’t marry you. — 
Well, I don’t want to because I am sure that, if I did, I 
wpuld be false to you’.” 

“Oh !” said M. de Bray, laughing. 

(\)rvse shrugged her shoulders. 

“So it appears all that is funny ! It would have been 
better to let him presume a lot of things?” 

“Well,*' said Uncle Mare, “I don’t see that there could 
have been anything worse to tell him?” 

Alarmed, she asked : 

“Is he angry with me?” 

“Him? Good heavens, no ! The poor fellow would 
never dream of being angry with you.” 

“Good ! In fact, I was thinking : it's not possible that 
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he be angry with nie^* otherwise he would not. have been so 
nice to me at the dinner. It was my good luck to sit near 
hirp!’^ 

. '‘So jfll went ‘well?’* 

“Except . . . then my mother did not ten your 

“I onl>i saw your mother at breakfa^i^ 'You were therer 
so you know we did not refer to yesterday.” 

“Well, I put my foot into it a bit ! First of all, about 
Henri IV ' » 

“About Henri IV?” asked the surprised M. de Bray. 

“Yes, because, when they were looking at his portrait I 
said he had not a IVolcstant’s bobbin. You will under- 
stand, as the de Lirons arc JYotestants/k did not sound very ' 
nice.” 

“Well !” said Mare, “if you*did nothing worse !” 

“Oh ! yes, 1 did ! but it’s my mother’s fault. She had 
called mo to tell me that I should talk, even if 1 had nothing 
to say. So,tas soon as I had a chance, you can imagine how 

jumped at it !”* 

“Let us hear the second blunder?” Mare asked, highly 
interested. 

“It’s not exactly a blunder, but I got angry and said things 
I ought not to have said, and it all came out about 
Napoleon.” 

“Oh !” said M. de Bray, scared, “if they' attacked ■ 
Napoleon*!” 

“Yes, you know how that always upsets me.” 

“You behaved improperly?” 

“Well, that is, if you like — ” 

After a silence she declared : 

“At any rate 1 was more proper than the master of the 
house !” 

“How is that?” asked the Marejuis, astonished. “M. de 
Barfleur is correction personified!” 
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“Not with me, in ;iny case/' 

“What did he do to you?" 

Flushing at ihe recoUection of the events of the da^ before, 
('hiffon,. still angry, said: 

• “He ‘thoued*-T\i|J was that prot)er?“ 

“He ‘thoued’ you?" said Mare, annoyed. ”tt\)w did ne 
'thou' you?" • 

“Well, as I may be thoued ! It happened while waltzing, 
he had led me into the gallery, under pretext fliat there was 
more room. Then, what was it that happened? Ah ! yes ! 
he began by telling me that Madame de Liron was plumpish — 
that is to say — no,. I'm getting mixed up, it’s I who told 
him that. He kept repeating that I was pretty, that none 
there were pretty — " 

As slie hSd stopped, Uncle Mare, worried, asked : 

“And after that?" 

“And then, all of a sudden, he bent over me, and he told 
me- " Imitating the appropriate voice wlfich at that 
moTnent young Barfleur had assumed, she whispered: “.‘I 
love you' !" 

Her tone was so comical that, in spite of his ill-humour, 
Uncle Mare could not help laughing. 

Coryse, irritated, inquired of him and her stepfather : 

“Do >’Ou find that proper?" 

Conciliating as ever, M. de Bray replied softjy;' “The 
English thou God !" 

“They don't know any better!" 

After a moment of reflection she asked : 

“Will it last a long time, that joke?" 

“What joke?" 

“Well, little Barfleur? It certainly will not flatter me, 
if people should believe that I could marry a ‘pennyworth 
of butter' !" 

Timidly the Marauis whlsoered • 
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is nice.' 

"‘Nice cried tjie girl, angrily, “.Vice ! He is grotesque ! 
And his style of dressing is ridiculous ! Besides, he 
perfun^es hini^elf ! \\’ith white heliotrope, to make U 
worse !“ • 

“But, there are circumstances wheQj^'.?- -map may slightl.y 
scent hiifiself — “ 

“No !“ exclaimed Chififon, whose temper was steadily 
rising. “A man has no right to smell anything but 
tobacco !“ 

Then, to Uncle Mare : 

“That makes you laugh ! You think it funny ! More- 
over, you are getting very unkind to me. Yes, unkind ! It 
started long ago, but these last few days it has become worse. 
It^s since that evening when y^ung Barfleur dined with us.’’ 

AvS the Vicomte was about to protest, she went on again, 
annoyed : 

“1 don’t mean that you arc not good to me ! For 
instance, \ffhere presents are concerned, you gave me a 
dress — a very fine one, and I’ll wear it this evening, because 
it’s much prettier than the dress papa gave me. Yes, you 
give me things, but where h)ving me is concerned, it’s 
nowhere !” 

“But I do-’’ 

“No, you don’t ! And, to begin with, if you doved m6,. 
would you want me to marry a monkey like little Barfleur — 
would you?’’ 

“But I never told you — to” 

“But you don’t say a word against it, either ! And I 
won’t have him — the monkey ! nor any one else, either.” 

She marched towards Uncle Mare and went on, bitterly : 

“And it’s your fault if they are worrying me, if they want 
to marry me — yes, it’s on account of your dirty money ! 
Without it, they would all leave me in peace, ns they did 
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before!'’ 

• Hiding her face In her hands, she* sobbed violently: 

“Leave her alone,” said Mare to M. de Bray who was 
going, over to the girl, “she is thorouglily i^nn^rved. J-*et 
us go, and, leUJij^ weep, it will relieve her.” 

About to leave the library, the Marquis turned round and, 
looking at Chifton who was still crying, whispered to Mare : 

“She never had nerves before, this child ! It's not 
natural. I woiild’nt be surprised if she wci^ in love.” 

“You are mad !” exclaimed Mare, flabbergasted. 

“Whom could she love?” And anxiously*: hope it is 

not de Trene, at least? That fellow will beat his wife and^ 
squander her dowry. Nor de Bernay? She hates 

hpocrites, nor de Liron? An idiot?” 

As his* brother did riot answer, he shouted to him 
abuiptly : 

“Then who? — who?” 

Unmoved, M. de Bray replied : 
t “How do you expect me to know?” 


XIV 


“Where is Uncle Mare?” asked Ohiffon in the evening, on 
entering the drawing room a few minutes before the guests 
were expected. “I have searched for him everywhere.” 

“You know well that he is hiding himself underground, 
this evening,” said the Marquis. “What do you want of 
him?” 

‘T want to show him my dress, he only saw me in it at 
daytime, and in the evening T look so much better!” 
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“You will show’ it lo him some other time; he isi very 

t ^ 

cranky this evening/’ 

And h^ added, laughing : 

“It appearr everybody has nerves, to-day?” 

“Yes,” said Coryse, “at dinner J saw^hat he was not 
himself. What do you think is troubling him?” 

“He is ill-tempered,” declared the Marc^ise. 

“No !” promptly protested (’hifton, “no, he never will be 
that.” Then, * reverting to her former idea : “Shall I go 
and see him?” 

“No” replied Madame de Ikay sourly. “Stay here. 
People will soon come in.” 

1'he girl’s face became gloomy ; 

“Oh ! That is true, it’s ten o’clock ! Who will arrive 
first? 1 bet that they will be the most w^carisome of all i 
Right! What did 1 say? It’s the Bassignys!” 

Effectively, Madame de Bassigny, tightly clad in an 
elegant dress w*ith silver trimmings, follow^ed by the Colonel, 
also in a tight uniform which was climbing up his baci?, 
making a fold which crossed from shoulder to shoulder.* 
Madame de Bassigny appeared vexed for being the first 
to arrive. She thought it did not look well, and threw 
the blame for that fault against etiquette upon the Colonel. 

'Phen, in a sharp tone, she eiiquiied lioin Coryse whether 
her political discussion of last night had not interfered with 
her sleep? The girl replied that she was such a 
sound sleeper that she could always sleep, even after the 
most boring evenings. The arrival of other guests stopped 
a conversation which was threatening to take an acid turn. 

Young Barfleur came in, stuck to his mother's skirt and 
visibly worried over the possible aftermath of his declara- 
tion. He admitted to himself that really he had “put too 
much passion into it” and had gone beyond the limit. 

The indifferent welcome from Chiffon, who did not seem 
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to remember anythiiig, entirely reassured him, and he soon 
recovered his assurance, going and coming in his ungainly 
fashion .cackling here and there. 

The .Comte d’Axen’s entry acted on him'like a coitt 
shower. He bc#iOi by examining him with great respect, 
impressed to some extent by the presence of a real Prince. 
But soon he K)rgot the l^rince and only saw in him 
‘‘a rival.’’ 

The arrival of this man, younger and certainly better- 
looking than himself considerably reduced his prestige. 

When the orchestra played its prelude, Barfleur rushed 
towards ( oryse, but* he arrived at the very moment when 
she was starting, on the (’omte d’Axen’s arm. He noted, 
with displeasure, that the Comte danced admirably three- 
step waltz, *as only men from his country could. 

This evening, not only would he be successful owing to 
curiosity and etiquette, as was his right, but, as a man also 
he would deserve his success. Barfleur, therefore, could 
nor console himself. 

'He ran to Madame de Liron who, followed by her 
husband and her brother-in-law, was just coming, delightful 
and bright in the pink frock glimpsed upon at the dress- 
maker’s, and he asked her for “this wa^tz.” 

But, above all, the little woman wanted to exhibit her- 
self to the Comte d'Axen, and she knew that in the arms 
of small men women never look their best. Therefore she, 
answered, irritated by this untimely eagerness ; 

“By and by ! I have only just come in. Give me time 
to breathe!” 

Then, addressing the Marquis : 

“Then, it's serious? Your bearish brother is not here?” 

“It’s serious in the utmost.” 

“And he won’t put in an appearance?” 

“He won’t.” 
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She raised her eyes to the ceiling;. 

“He is up there? Above all this din?r 
, “Yes.;* 

“Why d<Jes it matter to her — where he is?“. Coryse 
wondered while looking at the youqg fWon\an, all fresh, 
under her halo of sparkling diamonds. 

Nothing in this plump doll with her# eyes bright with 
mischief, anjl her somewhat vulgar outline, could please 
Chiffon. But, seeing the enthusiasm, provoked by her 
presence, sIk; was thinking, with a painful endeavour to 
understand this admiration which she could not explain to 
herself : • . 

“Perhaps it is because she is certainly pretty !“ 

The Due d’Aubiercs came tq her : 

“What are you thinking of. Mademoiselle Chiffon? You 
look like a conspirator — “ 

Coryse blushed : 

“I am not thinking .of anything/' 

• “Really ! Yet you look preoccupied, 1 could almost say 
gloomy, if such a word could possibly be applied to yoil." 

As the troubled girl was muttering a meaningless reply 
he affectionately enquired : 

“Have you any sorrow? Is something wrong?" 

“No, T have no sorrow, nothing — " qnickk replied-. 
Chiffon. . 

And, wishing to put an end to these questions which, 
for some reason that she did not understand, embarrassed 
her, she questioned : 

“Uncle Mare's election is assured, isn’t it." 

“I believe so ! But he does not seem to be worried 
about it. I saw him this morning and he did not utter 
three words to me ! He seems to forget that the election 
will be next Sunday. He too. looks preoccupied/' 

“Ah," said Coryse, alarmed. And at once she thought:^ 
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‘Terhaps it’s on account of Madame de Liron tKat he»"fs 
preoccupied?” 

The ^colonel- noticed the vague look in Coryse’s eyes and 
the tightness of her lips : 

“Again, you are far, far away, Mademoiselle ChiffW^ 
far away,. in -the Jblues — ” 

“Not quite.” 

Gradually tViey had moved to the large bay windows 
opening out on to the garden. The nighj; was stormy, a 
heavy heat was about them. 

“*It’s stifling; in this room,” she said, sinking her hair. 

And she went out, followed by M. d’Aubieres. 

“Hullo !” exclaimed the Duke, his nose up in the air, 
“there he is. He is peacefully walking up and down his 
room, not even suspectiyg that we see him from he^e!” 

rhiffoft looked up, and saw Uncle Mare’s tall figure which 
detached itself, very darkly, from the luminous frame of the 
window. 

“Hullo! yes! There he is!” 

• Madame de Liron was coming into the garden on' M. 
de Bray’s arm. She also saw the Vicomte 

Gaily she shouted : 

“It would be a good joke — to go up and say good even- 
ing to your brother ! What do you say to it?” 

“But,” said the perplexed Marquis, ”f really don’t 
know — ” . „ 

''Yes ! Let us do it — will you? It will be very 
amusing ! Let us go to his room in a farandole?” 

And, addressing the. Colonel : 

“Will you join in, Monsieur d’Aubieres?” 

“No, Madame, I would be afraid that my friend Mare 
might push me out of the door!*’ 

“And me?” asked the young woman, smiling, “would 
he push me out also? 

Without waiting for an answer, she turned to M, dc Bray ; 
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“Suppose 1 went up, say, very quietly, by the library 
stairs, that would be a fine trick to play on him?*’’ 

“Excellent !“ whispered Chiffon, in an extremely imperti- 
nent tone. ‘ 

“Lead me there, Monsieur de Bray, wilh'you?” 

“Madame, J — 1 have many things to mind here,” 
explained the Marquis, very much embarr'assed about the 
role which the young woman wanted him to play. “But, 
Aubieres will take you there.” 

“As far as lh.e steps only,” said the Duke with a smile, 
offering her his arm. 

Coryse remained alone, 

'I'he handsome I rene, slender in his hussar’s uniform, was 
coming down the steps. 

“May 1 greet you,. Mademoiselle Coryse?” 

Chiffon, who was rushing to follow M. d’Aubieres and 
Madame de Ljron, stopped, ill-pleased at being hindered. 

**You have already greeted me!” 

She had spoken rather loudly. Immediately Uncle 
Mare’s silhouette reappeared at the balcony and remaineci 
immobile there. 

“I did when T arrived, but I have had no chance to com- 
pliment you about your lovely dress.” 

(’oryse did not reply, and he went on : 

“After all, is it really the dress that is lovely? I do not 
want to pay you a banal compliment. Mademoiselle, in 
repeating what you must have been told a hundred times 
since yesterday, but you are — ” 

“Charming!” interrupted Chiffon with a laugh. “Yes, 
that’s agreed upon !” And, anxious to get off, she abruptly 
added : “And if this is all you have to tell me — ” 

Puzzled, he replied : 

”But, I would also beg of vou to give me a waltz?” 
“Which?” 
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“•Whichever you will kindly give* me. The next if vou 
will?” , . • 

“The’ next is’ for the Comte d'Axen.” 

‘‘A4ain!” 

”What do you mean by ‘again' ?” exclaimed Coryse, 
irritated. *“Are y6u keeping account of the dances 1 give 
to this man oi^that?” 

She stopped short. It seemed to her that Uncle Mare 
was leaning out and listening to them. Vfixt she did not 
dare, to look up and reveal his presence. 

Ttie handsome Trene resumed: 

“The next waltz^ then?” 

“It will be M. d'Aubieres. Will you have the fourth, 
counting from the present one?” 

The Comte d’Axen was coming, almost at a run : 

“This is my waltz, Mademoiselle Chiffon!” 

At the window. Uncle Mare's big shadow was moving 
about, uneasily and Coryse thought : > 

“I would bet that just now his eyebrows are displaying 
^anger.” 

“Mademoiselle,” asked M. de Trene, “I wish to have 
the honour to be introduced to Monseigneur le Comte 
d'Axen?” 

Chiffon, regretfully taking her eyes off the window, 
turned to the Prince : 

“Will you allow me. Monseigneur?” 

And, as he bowed his assent, she quickly mumbled : 

“Monsieur de Trene — ” 

“I am delighted to meet you. Monsieur,” said the Comte 
d’Axen, offering his hand to the officer. “We will be, next 
week, companions in your regiment, as I have been autho- 
rized to attend the manoeuvres, and I am to go with you.” 

Then, bolding Chiffon by her waist : 

“May we waltz on this fine terrace? One hears the music 
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quite well here, and it' is very hot inside/* 

She ^ did not object, not daring to resist- him, but yet 
r'fraid, she 3id not Icnow why, to displease Uncle Mare, .who 
was still standing at his balcony. 

When the Prince stopped, he told Co/yse : 

“1 very much regret not having seen your uncle this 
evening.*’ 

“He is in his apartment, owing to his mourning,** she 
stammered, furtively glancing at his window. 

“He is a charming man, whom I like very much ! We 
have been out together many times these last few days, on 
foot or horseback.” 

“Hyllo!” thought she, surprised, “he did not tell me 
that he never mentioned him since the other evening.” 

The Comte d*Axen went on : 

“M. de Bray is the most intelligent man I know, and he 
possesses a fine soul.” 

”Poesn*t he?” exclaimed Chiffon, delighted. 

“Jt will please me very much,” he continued, “if the 
manoeuvres end in time to allow me to leave with him.” 

“iveave?** she asked, distressed. “Where is he going?” 

“But — has he not told you?” 

“Yes, yes,” said she, trying to make him say more, “he 
said—about — ” 

“Well, directly the elections are over, M. de Bray will 
travel for two months — ” 

“Is that so?” 

“He wishes to enquire personally into many cases of 
poverty. In short, he wants to do, and certainly can do, 
very much good. Your uncle. Mademoiselle ChilTon, is 
one of those rare men who spend their lives in doing 
beautiful deeds which they conceal as if they were crimes.” 

“Oh ! I have already told him that !” whispered, Coryse, 
w’ho was making frantic efforts to hold back the tears. 
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VThe thought that Uncle Mare wa^. about to leave was 
terribly upsetting her. Un his return,' il he was elected, 
he would go to i*<ms where the de Brays only instajled 
thefhsdkves in the spring. She would tfot gee liim any 
more! ‘Perhaps never at all! ' ^ 

At this moment tfte Vicomte, who was leaning over the 
balcony, suddcnl]^ turned towards the inside of his room. 
Obviously somebody had entered. 

“It's her!” thought Chiffon, whose heart •was beating 
wildly.. 

And, as the waltz was ending, she bowed •to the Prince 
and slipped through^the dancers, who were regaining their 
seats. 

Reaching the library, she climbed up the old, oaken stair- 
case which ^ave direct access to the Vicomte’s apartments, 
determined to look, listen, find out in any way. something 
definite. But, suddenly she stopped, disheartened. 

“No !“ thought she, “that would be bad ! •And then, I 
know all I wanted to know.** 

^A swishing of tulle and silk told her that somebody was 
climbing down, just above her. Running down the stairs 
she hid herself behind the steps. 

Very spruce, M.adame de Liron passed close to her and 
returned to the great drawing room, shouting to make 
it clear tfiat she made no secret of her visit : 

“Ah ! He didn't like it, imagine that ! was little 
5hort of angry!** 

“She lies!'* thought Chiffon. “He was quite pleased. 
She is only saying that to conceal the truth.** 

Going up to Mare’s room, she went in. 

Sitting before his desk, his head laid on his arm, Mare 
did not hear her come in. Deeply moved, she asked him : 

“What has she done to you?” 

Hearing her voice he rose up. 
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“What arc you doing here, child?'* 

Seeing his sorrowful face. Chiffon felt an, immense fender- 
ness for him whom she loved so much I *She forgot all, 
repeating, surprised and deeply moved : ■ " 

“You are crying? Why are you crying? My *God!“ 
Then, timjdly : “On account of her, isrf'l it?'* 

He burst out : 

“I don't know who it is \oii call ‘she’ i But I beg you 
to return to ^ our dances and flirts ! Go and listen to de 
Trene’s compliments, and waltz in the garden with Axen 
if that amuses* you, but leave me alone in my rooms !“ 

She whispered : “Alone— to cry?' 

“To cry if that suits me !“ 

(^liffon saw’, in his dressing room, two large trunks open. 
Keeling mad, she asked ; i 

“You are going earlier?" 

“Earlier than what?“ 

“It's the Qomte d'Axen who--*' 

He sneered : 

“Ah ! When you are together you speak of me?** 
“Yes! He said that you w^ill travel, to help people--** 
As he did not reply, she asked in a trembling voice which 
betrayed all her terrors : 

“And me? What wdll become of. me?** 

Without looking at lier, he replied in a cutting voice : 
“What!* You don’t imagine 1*11 take you with me — or 
stay here to serve you as a maid?** 

“Oh!** sorrowfully said Chiffon, whose blue eyes filled 
with tears. How you speak to me, Uncle Mare, in what 
ugly manner!** 

“Why w ill you torment me so?** 

At first she made no reply. Immobile, in the centre of 
the room, all pink in her snow-white frock which outlined 
her dmall but young and strong body. Her fair hair, flying 
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all abomj her head ip the breeze from the window gave her 
the, Appearance bf a fa^y, a small quaint and unreal Ijeing. 
A^nd^despite himself, Ware-, who had raffeed Jiis*head, 
lookUt’g at her with an expression of immense tenderness 
in \m redtfened eyes. f 

Bemg too sl^rt-sighted to see his look. Chiffon asked, 
after long reflection : 

“So, from what the Prince told me, you ftre going away 
to do charitable deeds?'’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. Corysc went : 

“Well, I— 1 couj^ tell you a good deed to do, and with 
out going far away?" 

And, as he did not answer, she whispered very lo^ : 

“It woyld consist of marrying me — " 

Very pale, the Vicomte stepped to her: 

“What did you say?" 

“You heard me very well." 

^He replied in a raucous voice: 

^ “This jest is cruel, not funny !" 

“A jest''"" exclaimed Chitfon, stunned. “Oh ! my God ! 
But 1 love you above all ! And there are times when 1 
believe you love me more than anyone also, therefore, I 
am telling you: Marry me!" 

“Chiffon I" softly said Uncle Mare, drawing the girl into 
his arms. “My Chiffon ! Oh ! Yes, I love fou ! I love 
you*! I ove you ! 1 love you !" 

“Then, you agree?" 

He covered her with kisses without speaking. She sighed, 
trembling all over. 

“Oh! How lovely it is— to be kissed by you!" 

Then, in an outburst of laughter : 

“Aren't they going to pull long faces, down below, when 
they hear it?" 
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Uncle Marc was still looking at C^iffoir, hesitjitmg to 
beliej'c it was all true. Bending ovep- lifer face lie wliisp^ed, 
in -a kiss : » *■ * ' ^ ' 

* *# . , f •> 

“All ! I.ittle Chiffon ! • If you (.ould guess how ur. lappy 
1 have hecnj and in what despair! and now jealous!’ 
"Jealous! You should never have been tj/lat!” 

And, pressing herself firmly against him, she stammered, 
sweetly and tiJnderly ; 

“ — and if would badiv surprise me if ever I could deceive 
you !” 

THE END 




